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Charles Lamb's Life of the comedian Liston. 
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Paul—his Personal Appearance—his Conversation— 
his Family—his Talk about Tieck—his View of Per- 
sonal Satire—urges the necessity of Imagination in 
Descriptions of Scenery. 

Two “Imitations” of Beranger, by Thackeray.—The 
King of Yvetot, and the King of Brentford. 

Tat Fins Ants.—American Medals; London Art-Union 
Journal. 

Tue Drama.—Mr. Forrest. 
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in London in February to March 1; list of new Ame- 
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gence ; Announcements. 
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VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY OF REV. MATTHIAS BRUEN. 


ROYAL GURLEY & CO. 


wi seli at Auction at their Rooms, 304 Broadway, 
corner of Duane street, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of 
May, the extensive and very valuable Theological and 
Classical Library of the late Rev. Matthias Bruen, com- 
prising the Holy Scriptures in various languages; a very 
choice collection of Fathers of the Church, including 
the Benedictine editions, Councils and Ecclesiastical Histo- 
Tiana, er with Critical editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics; also, Works of the best English Divines, 
the whole collection being chiefly in excellent condition, 
and substantial bindings. a 10 fptf 


HOWITT’S JOURNAL 


OF LITERATURE AND POPULAR PROGRESS. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT, 
With Contributions from the most eminent Writers. 








Mary Howitt, 4H. F. y, John Bowring. 
W. J. Fox, Mary Gillies, Alaric A. Watts, 
Also, Six fine Engravings. 

NOTICES. 


“ All who know the aims of those excellent persons 
(the Howitts), will need no assurance that, if the Journal 
- not ish a vast work in the enlightenment of 


masses, 
it will not be the fault of its editors.” —Christian Inquirer. 
This is a publication which will command universal 


regard and sympathy in this eountry.”—Salem Gazette. 
a _ JOURNAL 
— Earav em Wood cosine — of 
Price $2,50 yh 4 or 25 Cents per Number 
Cc BY & NICHOLS, 


BOSTON, 
C. te X. re also American Publisher of 
ad + are 
THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
Price $2,50 per Annum—25 Cents per Number. m7 3t 








RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 


No.9 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Publish Ruschenberger’s Series of First Books of Natural 
History. for Beginners , comprisirg— 

1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, with 45 illus- 
trations. 

2. Elements of Mammalogy, with 75 illustrations. 

3. Elements of Ornithology, “ do. 

4. Elements of [erpetology and Ichthyology, with 66 
illustrations. 

5. Elements of Conchology, with 119 illustrations. 

6. Elements of Entomology,“ 91 do. 

7. Elements of Botany, “ 164 

8. Elements of Geology, “ 310 


The series is illustrated by nearly a thousand figures; a 
copious glossary of terms is appended to each volume. 
The work has been introduced into many public schools 
and colleges in the United States, and is approved by all 
scientific men who have examined it. Among the muny 
testimonials in its favor. is the following report, by the dis- 
tinguished and venerable naturalist, Aupupon, to the 
American Institute, which was unanimously adopted, at a 


meeting of that body. 
“ New York, Feb. 9, 1846. 


“ Sia—I have received your vote of the 3d instant, to- 
gether with the ‘ Elements of Ornithology,’ prepared for 
the use of schools and colleges, by W. 8. W. Ruschenber- 
ger, M.D., &c., &c., &., and have read the work in compli- 
ance with the request of the American Institute, that I 
should examine and report upon it. 

“thave great pleasure in high!y recommending it. To 
say the truth, although I um somewhat blanched by the 
hand of time, and have many years been a student of Or- 
nithology, | consider the present the very best introduc- 
tion to that science that I have ever seen, and I might add 
as full praise to the other works of the series of Ruschen- 
berger’s text-books of Natural History. as far as | am ac- 
quainted with the subjects they relate to. 

“ Dr. Ruschenberger has. in giving this series to the pub- 
lic, rendered a benefit to all seekers after science, as both 
old and young may profit by the well arranged and valua- 
ble information these volumes contain. 

“T have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 


*“Joun J. AupuBon. 
“To H. Meigs, Esq., 
* Recording Secretary of the American Institute, 
** New York City.” 
Extract of a Report to the American Institute, on the 
* Elements of Geology” of the above series. 


“Your Committee with much pleasure recommend this 
highly valuable book to the attention of those who cun- 
duct our Schools, Academies and Colleges, as a book ex- 
cellently calculated to give the first outlines of the way 
important study of Geology, to students. Nor do we hesi- 
tate to say that all men, except learned geologists 
alone, will feel after its perusal, that they have received a 
great reward for a very small expense of time and money. 

“ Feb. 4, 1846. Jas. J. Mapes.” 

For sale Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway; Henry 
Kernot, 633 adway; Huntington & Savage; and the 
— bookse ilers throughout the United States. 
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VALUABLE NEW WORK, 
JUST IMPORTED. 

THE MORAL SYSTEM; or, Laws of Human Nature 
Considered and Explained in a Theoretic and Practical 
View. By G.G. Vincent. 2vols.8vo. London. $3 25. 

CONTENTS. 


1. Introduction. 2, The Moral System. 3. The Purpose 
of the Work stated, and Preliminary Discourse. 4. Rights 


do. 





Considered. 5, ing Man. 6. 
he insatieais ounce with the greet, | onsider 5. Exposition of the Law Directing Man 


Causes opposing the Law of Moral Direction. 7. Occasion 
of the Law not being seen. 8. The Moral Law Considered 
Practically. 9. The Moral Law Considered Practically as to 
“Property.” 10. Final Observation. Vol. 2~—The Moral 
System. On the Law of Reason. Section 1, 2, 3. 
Imported and for sale by 

HENRY KERNOT, 

633 Broadway, near Bleecker street. 


STATIONERY. 


U F. & E. DOUBLEDAY, No. 40 JOHN STREET, 
e New York, Importers of, and Wholesale Dealers in, 
French, Eages. and American Sia , will supply the 


a32 








oe niry Deulers on the most fuvorable terms, 











TEr TR 7 
DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Publish the Following Books : 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. I] Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. &vo. ‘ 

= DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, 1 
vol. Svo, 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-RBOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 

ey ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 
Vol. &Vvo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 

Preparing for Publication. 

A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 

_D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring thei prominently before the Virginia 
public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as 
sortment of Books, in every departinent of literature. 


m6 13t 
M. W. DUDD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Acknow ledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE- 
OLOGY. By James Richards, DD., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York, witha memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S WORKS 2 vols. &vo. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Illustrated with steel engravings, inaking by far the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M_D., Missionary to 
the Nestorians. A simul! volume of great interest. 

AIDS TO EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D. 





THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZA- 
BETH. mé6 tf 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just published— 

REMAINS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, late 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Ky., with a 
Brief Sketch of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Jackson. 1 vol., 8vo. 

* To say that the volume before us is full of interest for 
the Christian reader, would be to speak far too coldly of its 
merits. It is replete with instruction of that high cha- 
racter which arrests the intellect, while it subdues the 
heart. It is the more valuable, inasmuch aos it consists 
chiefly of the sermons and other instructions of the Chris- 
tian pastor, whose memorial to the Church itis, all stamped 
with fresh and living interest, so that, as we read it, it is 
sometimes hard to realize that the lips that uttered them 
are now closed in death, and that the soul from which 
they sprang has gone to its reward.”’—Protestant Church- 
man. ~ 
RECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a Convert to 

Romanism. A Tale of Domestic and Religious Life in 

Italy. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, Author of 

“Christwas Holidays in Rome.” 16mo. 

“ We have read this little volume with a great deal of 
interest ; and pronounce it to be one of the best which has 
as yet been published on the subject of the immediate d 
ences, as to matters of Faith and Practice, between the 
Church of England and that of Rome. The merits of the 
book will probably procure for it a very extensive circula- 
tion, free a ergnee om Oee ee 
cation.”"—National Press. m3 tf 
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BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 


THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, . 90 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, ° p 25 
Do. do. cloth, 374 


DON FRUILA AND HIS TEN ss ae ae By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, 
Do. do. do. cloth, = 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 


TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 
and Seaman of an on Lens caal Man. ew 


covers, 
Do. do. én cloth, 374 
THE GERMAN’S TALE: ren A tale, by .y 


Harriet Lee. Paper covers, 
Do. do. do. ” dette, pel 


SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 
Do. do. do. cloth, 


In Press. 


THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
pnd Ty < the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
paving it. 1 vol. 32mo, cloth, gilt edge, 25 

THE CHIGKETER'S HAND K: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 

THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO. 

of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, 314 

GUIDE TO SELF ee ~ T. H. Pons. 

Ninth Revised Edition, . > 1 


Just “Published. 


THE Mcrae ew ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 
Containi Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of fechanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of : aeiney i Rules and Tables, for caleu- 
lating the worki effects of Machine ; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight ros _— —— of = =— other 





COPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 


AVING pure the interest of Mr. Pang, in the 
firm of Paine & Burerss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 


DANIEL BURGESS. 
New York, March 1], 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 
PUBLISH 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 
Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower’s Gradual Speller. 
Tower’s Intellectual Algebra. 
Claggett’s Elocution. 
Claggett's American Expositor. 
Ives’s Musical A B C. 
Ives’s Musical Speller. 
Ives’s Musical Reader. 
Ives’s Mozart Collection. 
Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 
Ackerman’s Natural History. 
Oram’s First Lessons in English Grammar. 
Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 
McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Lafever’s Modefn Builder’s Guide, &c., &c. 


They have a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 
Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
mine their stock. m 13 tf 





ne ____ 


NEW BOOKS. 


RECENTLY ISSUED BY 


ROBRET CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 


_ pane, 2 vols, 


STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 
“ Mr. Shepard : 

“ Dear Sir—By the advice ofa friend, I called and pur- 
chased ‘ Studies in Religion,’ by the Author ot * Words 
in a Sunday School.’ I have read the ‘Studies’ with 
great delight. Please let me know to whom I am indebted 
for this interesting work. Yours truly.” 

The above is published by 

C. SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 


Opposite John st. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


HE American Almanac, and Repository of Usetul 

Knowledge for the year 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 360, con- 
taining Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in —s 
and the United States, alphabetically arranged, &c. ; 
general Abstract of the Laws establishing a wKacet h. 
System in this country; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress is continued, as in former 
years; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
the law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained 
in this article: a Tabular View is given of all the Rail- 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, 
and general financial condition of all the States has been 
made out with great care from the latest returns ; an arti- 
cle on the comparative cost of Government in England 
and in this country, affords results which will probably be 
new to most of our readers; the Obituary ; the 
Lists of Officers under the National and State Govern- 
ments; the Register of Coll and of the Theological, 
Law and Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles 
ef the work will be found as full and accurate asin former 
years. 


m 13 tf 





We copy the following from the London Inquirer : 

“Of the American Statistics, we strongly recommend 
it in reference to this department; because much of the 
knowledge it conveys matter for most instructive 
reflection, and deserves the best attention of our country- 
inen.”’ 


The work will be forwarded to any part of the United 
States, free of pos ne a remittance of one dollar to the 
publishers, MUNROE & CO., Boston. 

*,* Complete i. . eighteen volumes from the com- 
om of the work, for sale by the Publishers. 

f13 


THE LONDON LANCET : 


A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and Vews. 


Editor—Mr. Wakugry, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 
Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


TERMS—$5S PER ANNUM.—MONTHLY PARTS 50 CENTS. 
Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


T= years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- 
sent forin, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel ha to state, that the real intrinsic 
merit and value of the Work has been pe kw agg 
by the Medical Profession throughout the Uni tes. 

From every quarter of the Union, we have received the 
most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
vommendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
benefits derived pom its “ga Asone of our correspond- 
ents observes, “‘it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes any interest in the 

of his profession.” It is, we have undoubted 
reason to believe, the pati farses of all who have in- 
——— the work, that it 
the rse of Medical Opinion and 
such as can frum no other single source be obtained. 

Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 
ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of 
a Reflector like The Lancet may be reasonably viewed 
as r4 yy ye he eye blishers 
are free to state, t atory as the past acce} 
tion of their undertaking has proved, the future ooaiees 
that in its columns, which gives them still greater encou- 
ragement for continued exertion: their sole desire is, that 
gentlemen who have not hitherto taken the work, will use 
a little exertion to see it: this done, they have the fullest 
confidence that large as + ag present subscription list, that 
list will at once be doubl 

sunnele STRINGER & CO., 
American Publishers, 222 Broadway. 

N.B. The Publishers have on hand a limited su fod 
the four last Half yearly Volumes. Each Subscri 
closing Ten Dollars will have his name entered on ae 
Subscription Book for the year 1847, and owe yay 
Sets one Two Previous Years. 8. & Co. 








BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING, 
Executed with Neataess and Despatch, by 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 


114 Nassan street, New York. f27 tf 
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M‘CHEYNE'S ayenes. 
8vo. . 


—- Life, Letters, Lectues ke, ke. 

—— Sermons. 

HALDANE ON ROMANS. 

BRIDGES ON PROVERBS. . 

bi GENIUS OF &sC Speaee. By Turnbull. 


- 10 
ena PRESBYTERIAN ‘cuUuRcH IN 
Kentucky. 8vo. 1% 


THE THREE DIVINE SISTERS; Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. By Rev. Thomas Adams. 12mo. 
BUCHANAN ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 120. 


THE WYCKLIFFITES; or, England in the Fifteenth 
Century. By Mrs. Colonel Mackay. }2mo. 


WINSLOW ON DECLENSION AND REVIVAL. 
12mo. 


JANE TAYLOR'S WORKS. 7 vols. 18mo. 
THANKFULNESS. By James Hamilton. 18mo. 
be = SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE. By Caroline 
ry. 
MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
TALES ON THE SCOTTISH PEASANTRY. 
A MESSAGE FROM GOD. 
GLORY, GLORY, GLORY. By Miss Bunbery. 
alo 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 
INTENDED FOR 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


18mo. 
18mo. 





THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 voi. 
i2mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus: 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 
In Prenss 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By 0. L. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran ; and 
FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 


STYLES OF BINDING. 


Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“ in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 


om e one vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 


LEWIS J. COHEN 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 

&e., &c. 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


L. J.C. to i.form the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is recei fresh supplies by oreey pean’ 
y 


pene E that is to suppl cus- 
wth cavthion te he ne at as low rates, if not 
may any 


other house in the United States. 


B. F.C 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
64 John street, Corner of William. 
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NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


D. BIXBY, LOWELL, 

Has just published 
ARITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN, FOR 
‘ COMMON AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 

BY FREDERIC A. ADAMS, 
Principal of Dummer Academy. 
One neatly printed vol. 12mo. Price 38 cents. 

HE First Part of this work contains Advanced Les- 

sons in Mental Arithmetic, designed to train the 
pupil to habits of mental calculation in large numbers, 
and is intended, in coanexion with Colbura’s First 
Lessons, or some elementary work occupying essentially 
the same , to form a complete system of Mental 
Arithmetic for schools. In connexion with this, the 
First Part contains a thorough explanation of the pro- 

es of numbers, so as to supersede in a great measure 
the necessity of Special Rules. In this way, it is believed 
that two im nt objects have been gained; and that 
this part of the work will be welcomed both by teachers 
and by men of business, as a valuabie aid in this branch 
of education. 

The Second Part contains an extended course of prac- 
tice in Written Arithmetic, with Rules and Explanations, 
wherever the necessity of them has not been superseded 
in the First Part. 

The Pablisher would respectfully invite the attention 
of Teachers, of School Comunittees, and of all interested 
in education, to this work; and would present to their 
consideration the following expressions of opinion re- 
specting its merits :— 

From Mr. George B. Emerson, Boston. 
Boston, 1846. 

I have carefully examined the plan of Mr. Adams's 
work on Mental Arithmetic, and have given some atten- 
tion to its execution; and I am confident that it will 
prove a valuable addition to the means of instruction in 
Arithmetic. It is a successful extension of the admirable 
method of Colburn’s First Lessons, with such modifica- 
tions as seemed to be required in a higher work on the 
same general model. It occupies unappropriated ground; 
and it deserves, and I think it will take, a high place 
amongst the text-books. GEO. B. EMERSON. 


From Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 
Boston, 1846. 

I have carefully examined, in manuscript, the work of 
Mr. Adams on Mental Arithmetic, and am much pleased 
with it. His plan is good, and well executed. I would, 
therefore, heartily recommend his book to Teuchers and 
School Committees, as one which will contribute very ma- 
terially to the attainment of that very important, but 
much-neglected, branch of study,—Intellectual Arith- 
metic, THOMAS SHERWIN, 

Principal of the Boston English High School. 


From Mr. John Tatlock, Professor of Mathematics, and 
Mr. 4. Hopkins, Professor of Nutural Philosophy. 
Witutams Cotieor, Nov. 20, 1846. 

TI have examined a treatise on Arithmetic by F. A. 
Adams, and am much pleased with it. I think it well 
adapted to teach the science and art of numbers, and at 
same time to teach the art of thinking. I am persunded 
that a thorough training in this Arithinetic would prepare 
students for the further study of mathematics, better than 
nine-tenths are now ired. 

{ should be glad if every student who enters college was 
master of this Arithinetic. 

JOHN TATLOCK. 


A. HOPKINS. 


From Mr. Wm. Smyth, Professor of Mathematics. 

Bowpotn Cotieee, Dec. 10th, 1816. 
a have examined the system of Arithmetic by the Rev. 
. A. Adams, Principal of Dummer Academy. The plan 
of the work, and the style of its execution, appear to me 
well calculated to give to the learner clear views of the 
general principles and tions of arithmetic, and to fur- 
Pony the discipline requisite to a skilful and ready applica- 
“y of them. The work, indeed, as should be the case in 
. works of the kind, appears to have been composed in 
the recitation room, by one well conversant with his sub- 
ont, sad Possessing, in an eminent degree, the talents re- 
ba to a successful ; and is, therefore, 
a cy adapted to the wants both of the pupil and 
‘ acher. [should regard with much pleasure its extensive 

utroduction into our achools and academies. 
WM. SMYTH. 


From Prof. Chase, of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, Oct. 12, 1846. 

Ma. F.A. Apams—My Dear Sir: I have examined, 
with some care, your Treatise on Arithmetic, and am much 
pleased with it.” The practice and habit of extending men- 
tal Operations to large numbers is of great utility. I have 
occasion, very frequently, to see the inconvenience that 
young mee suffer, from the want of sucha habit. Not 
_ valuable than the habit of operating mentally upon 
arge numbers, is the habit of performing the more ad- 
oe Operations of arithmetic without the aid of the 

(like very much also the manner in which you have 
—_ several of the principles which you have develop- 
pa as, for example, the subject of the common divisor, 
pba common multiple, the roots, ratio and proportion. 
cnmeene but few of the subjects, but I mention them as 


I think the book will do much to promote the proper 
method of teaching arithmetic.—by demonstration and 
explanation. I am, Sir, very truly your, : 


For sale in New Y; D. " the 
Treas ork, by D. Appleton & Co and. by t 





NEW AND VALUABLE 


WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


A SERIES OF SIXTEEN COLORED AND BEAUTIFUL 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. 


Each 3 by 34 feet, accompanied by an elaborate 
“ELEMENTARY TREATISE.” 


The whole designed to illustrate the Mechanism 
of the Heavens. 


By H. MATTISON. 


These Maps illustrate to the eye in the clearest manner, 
all the motions and phenomena of the heavenly bodies, 
and the accompanying treatise in a series of progressive 
lessons, written in a chaste and concise style, gives a 
ininute description of the maps, so that the private learner, 
the family circle and common schools, may gain a better 
knowledge of the science, and appreciate more of its won 
derful beauty and sublimity, than in the use of any other 
astronomical work yet published. It explains the laws of 
the Solar System, classifies the Solar Bodies, reveals to 
the eye the lines of their several orbits. and the inclina- 
tion of the one to the other. The pupil, having learned 
their distances from each other, the relative velocity of 
each in its orbit, the length and the number of the days in 
the year of each planet—our year being called a unit as 
the standard of comparison—may, by ordinary mathemati- 
cal calculations, work out the time of their eclipses, the 
period of the year, and the place in the heavens for the ap- 
pearance of Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, Saturn, and other 
problems of great interest. The parent may show to his 
child, the cause of the changes in our seasons—of day and 
night—of twilight—of the eclipses of the moon, sun, &c. 

The maps are beautiful as a work of art; the whole has 
been got up at great expense, and with the labor of several 
years by the author in elaborating it. They are hand- 
somely mounted, and put up in a neat box for transporta- 
tion, on thick paper, at $15 per set, with one copy of the 
‘Treatise, and with cloth backs, at $20. 

Published and for sale by 

HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


ald tf 216 Pearl street, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
NO. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just published 


A new edition of an Etymologica] Dict onary of the Eng- 
lish Language ; by John Oswald: revised and im- 
proved and especially adapted to the 
purpose of teaching English composi- 
tion in schools and academies. 

By J. M. KEAGY. 

To which is appended a Key to the Latin, Greek and 
other Roots. 

This work contains more than twenty-nine thousand 
words of the English language, classed under their re- 
spective roots, which are arranged in alphabetical order, 
also the prefixes and affixes of our languuge, classified, 
and their meaning illustrated by more than sixteen hun- 
dred words. 

Copious notes are added explanatory of the meaning of 
scientific and technical terms, and of words whose usual 
acceptation differs from their literal meaning, &c.; and an 
Introduction by the lute Dr. J. M. Keagy, showing the 
adaptation of the work to the purpose of teaching English 
composition, is prefixed. 

The KEY, now first published with the work, is an 
addition undoubtedly of great value, as by reference to 
it the pupil will be enabled to ascertain the root or roots 
from which each of the 29,000 English words is derived. 

The above named work is used as a text-book in the 
Public High School and Grammar Schools of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, &c. all It 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH. 
MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Have just issued— 

“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By 
Norman Pinney, A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 
atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 
begins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, 
and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, 
all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the 
idioms of the language. thus furnishing at the sume time, 
a progressive Reader, and a complete system of Grammar. 
For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, 
and by booksellers generally. m 6 tf 


G. H. DERBY & C0., 
Geneva, N. Y., 
Have lately published the following beautiful Miniatures : 
THE ODD FELLOW’'S TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP, 
Love, and Truth. By Kate Barclay. 32mo. gilt, ele- 
gantly printed and bound. . ° . 38cents 
THE TEMPERANCE TOKEN; or, Crystal Drops from 
the Old Ouken Bucket. Dedicated to the Sons and 
Daughters of Temperance. By Kate Barclay. Same 
style. ° J é ° - 38cents. 
THE aaa ANATOMIST. Best edition. 38 cents. 
m 20 4t 











J. C. DERBY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Have just published, 


THE LIFE, SERVICES, AND STATE PAPERS OF 
General Andrew Jackson. With Plates. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. By Jno. 8. Jenkins, Esq., 
author of “ New Clerk's Assistant,” &c., &c. $1 00 

LIVES OF PATRIOTS AND HEROES DISTINGUISH- 
ed in the Battles for American Freedom. By Jno. 8. 
Jenkins. 18mo.  . . : ° . Wes. 


PARKER'S EXPLORING TOUR BEYOND THE 
Rocky Mountains. Fifth edition, of 4,000 each. With 
a Map of Oregon. 12mo. . e . - BL@ 


WRIGHT'S EXECUTORS’ GUIDE. Seeond Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Law sheep. ° - $150 


JENKINS'’S NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT. Large 

i2mo. law sheep. . J ° ; - 1% 

HOPKINS’S CHRISTIAN’S INSTRUCTOR. Third 

edition, with a portrait. . a ae - TH ets. 

HOPKINS'S CONFERENCE HYMNS. With Music for 

ee Meetings. . ° P ° . 45cts. 
m 20 4t 


A MANUAL OF ROAD MAKING. 
By W. M. GILLESPIE, 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Union College. 
This Work wiil be Published the First Week in May. 


it contains full and practical instructions, adapted to 
popular use, for laying out, constructing, and improving 
Roads of every character and class, from the first tracks 
opened through the forests of our new settlemeats, up to 
the perfect McAdamized Road, and the Railrond. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
al0 2t 51 John street. 
if TY : T 7 hl Oh 
RUSSELL’S PULPIT ELOCUTION. 
PULPIT ELOCUTION : 

Comprising suggestions on the importance of Study; 
remarks on the effect of manner in Speaking ; the rulea 
of Reading, exemplified from the Scriptures, 
Hymns, and Sermons; observations on the 
principles of Gesture; and a selection 
of pieces for practice in Read- 
ing and Speaking. 

By W. RUSSELL, Instructor in Elocution. 
Containing an article from the pen of Prof. E. A. Park, on 
“The Elocution of the Pulpit,” and one from Rev. E. 
N. Kirk, on “The Study of Elocution,” an im- 
portant part of the prepyratien required by 
the public duties of the Ministry. 

The design of the above work is, as intimated in the title, 
to furnish a manual of Elecution, prepared with 
particular reference to the purposes of the pulpit. 
“The work is one which it would be well for ev 
preacher to possess and to study. It would do muc 
towards correcting some of the faults which so badly mar 
the influence of the pulpit upon the popular mind.”"—New 

York Evangelist. 

“We would earnestly recommend to every student of 
divinity, the careful perusal of this well-digested treatise.” 
— Princeton Review. 

“We cannot but repeat our satisfaction at the appear- 
ance of a work so well suited to give a just and graceful 
style of elocution to the young student, and to correct faults 
that already exist, as the volume of Mr. Russell.”—Chris- 
tian Examiner. 

Published by 

ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 
And for sale by booksellers generally. 


T 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, 
Publish this Week, 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
New York. By the Rev. Wm. Berrien, D.D. With Li- 
lustrations. 8vo. $2. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY, including a 
History of her Labors in promoting the Reformation of 
Femule Prisoners, and the Improvement of British Sea- 
men. By Thomas Timpson. I2mo. 75 cents, 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION OF THE DAILY 
Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. By Benjamin Hale, D.D., 3d 
edition, with questions. 18mo. 31 cents. 

MELVILL’'S SERMONS, Preached on Public Occasions. 
New vol. never before published. 8vo. cloth. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER INTERPRETED 
by ‘ts History. By C. M. Butler, of Grace 
Church, Boston. 


SATURDAY. 
CHAPMAN’S PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PRO- 
testantism. 16mo. 
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220 THE LITERARY WORLD. 


RARE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS | 
FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT AND WELFORD. 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 
a ha MEDE’S WORKS. 


[April 10, 
THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


WiTH 


satis oe copy, or 


so AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY, CONDI. 
Jon scorr's WoRks COMPLETE, 2 vols — TION, AND PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


half calf. 1718. . . 
BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 





FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS. 
curious plates. London: 1641. . 
SEWELL’S HISTORY OF THE QUAKERS. Their | 
Rise, Increase, and Progress. Folio, calf. 1722. 5 530 
CALVIN’S INSTITUTES. Black letter, rare, old edit. | 
London : 1562. 7 50 | 
POOLE’S SYNOPSIS CRITICORUM atioru ue Scrip- | 
=— Interpretum. 5 vols. folio, vellum. Frankfort - 


TERTULLIANi .—Opera. Folio, 


HUGO GROTIUS, —Opern, Omnia Theologica. 
folio, calf. London: ” 
rere 8 LIVES oF ‘Tie POPES, from the time of | 

— to Sentas IV. “Times Oy Myeset, ras. 4 same high opinion of the work ; the Publishers present the following from the distinguished historian of “ Frrpiyayp 
AINSWORTH’ 3 ANNOTATIONS on the Books o | and Isapetua,” and “ Tne Conquest or Mexico.” 
— the Psalms, and the Canticles. Folio, calf. 
7530 


ROBERT BOYLE'S © te Worl * * * * “Tt will be an important and interesting contribution to our National Literature. The range of 
the Author. ‘ +4 ‘mpleis Works, With » Life o authors is very wide ; the Biographical — full and interesting. I am surprised that [the author) has been 
don . ” 00 | able to collect so many particulars in this way. The selections appear to me to have been made with discrimination, 

eutbhane HISTORY of the Refurmation. Folio, calf. and the criticism chews a sound taste an ‘a correct appreciation of the qualities of the writers, as wel! as | 

1689. 


can judge.” * ; 
LYTTLETON (ADAM) D.D.—Sermons.” WM. H. PRESCOTT. 
1 


Bt . ° 450 
FATHER PAUL’S His ‘of the Council of Trent. 
With a History of the Inquisition. Folio, calf, fine 


3 vole, tn, back letter, | 
25 00» 


Illustrated with Portraits, after Original Pictures, of Edwards, Irving, Audubon, 
Story, Wilde, Prescott, Kennedy, Emerson, and Hoffman. 


One volume, royal octavo, uniform with the Poets and Poetry of America. 


Lutetiae : | 
. 12 50 | 
4 vols. | 
. 16 ¢ 


vellum. 


From numerous Letters from the most EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF THE UniTep Srarss, all expressive of the 


Boston, March 9th, 1847. 


5 50 
Folio, ealf. 


OX veo iy 


hoy ws 


copy. 1676. . ° ° , ° - 10 00 
ISAAC WATTS’S (D.D.) 9 Se grate. 6 vols. 4to. 
calf, extra, fine 474 London : - 15 00 
HUGHES'S MORNING EXERCISES: or, ‘an Exposition 
of Genesis and Exodus. Folio, 1672. 5 00 
BP. BABINGTON’S Conference betwixt Man’s Frailtie 

and Faith. Folio. 1622. 4 
AMBROSE (ISAAC) .—Complete Works. “Folio. 1701. 
6 Ov 


BAXTER’S (RICHARD), Christian Directory and Cases 
of Conscience. Folio,calf. 1673. . 7 30 
WARNER'S HISTORY of England as it Relates to Re- 
1 and the Church. 2 vols. folio. 1759. . 850 
LI + Ag POPE SIXTUS V. By Farneworth. Folio 


450 

CHILLINGWoRTH'S’ WORKS. Folio, calf. 1719. 5 00 
THE WORKS OF ST. CYPRIAN, Archbishop of Car- 
thage, and Primate of Africa, A.D. 258. Folio, Rigs 


WALKER’S SUFFERINGS of the Clergy of the chureh 
of England. Folio. London: 1714. 

BRANDT’S HISTORY of the Reformation in the loa 
Countries, from the 8th Century: with Synod of Dort, 
inclusive. Translated from the Dutch. Very rare, 

ates, 4 vols. fulio, fine copy. London: 1720. . 32 00 

BURNETT'S HISTORY of the Reformation in ae 
3 vols. folio, calf, fine copy. 1681. 12 00 

ROLT’S LIVES of the Reformers. With portraits beau- 
tifully engraved in Mezzotint. Folio. London: 1759. 


7 50 
he BATES, D.D.—Complete Works. na =. 


0 00 

JOHN BUNYAN’S WORKS. Rare, old folio elton, 
with plates, 2 vols. calf. London: 1736. 15 00 

RICHARD BAXTER’S WORKS. 4 vois. foo, fine copy. 
- 30 00 


1707. 
STACKHOUSF'S HISTORY of the Bible. 2 vols. folio. 


8 00 

BIBLIOTHECA Fratrum Polonorum qui Unitarii a pel- 
lantur. 7 vols. folio. 1656. 
MAGDEBURGENSIS CENTURIAE, sive Historia Ec- 
clesiastica. 13 vols. in 5, folio, in stamped hog skin. 
Basil: 1564-74. - 30 00 
“This eminent work,” says Mosheim, “ which restor- 

ed to the light of evidence and truth, the facts relating 
to the rise and progress of the Christian Church, which 
had been covered with thick darkness, and corrupted by 
innumerable fables.” 


ST. AGUSTIN: a Omnia. 22 vols. royal eT 
00 

ra “Omnia. Greek and ry 
yy vols. royal 8vo. s: 1836. . 5 00 
B. DE MOOR.—Commentarius. 7 vols. Ato. vell. ‘3 50 
LE PLAT.—Monumentorum ad Historiam Concilii Tri- 
dentini. 7 vols. royal 4to. uncut. Lovanii: 1781—87. 


25 00 
Se imentarius Amityteaqupeie, bb 
uarto, vellu 
WALCHII. —Bibliotheca Theol a selecta ara ad- 
paag n= instructa. 4 vols. 1757. 7530 
—— Bibliotheca Patristica. &vo. * 1834 2 50 
= (J.)—Opera Omnia Theologica. 5 vols. Py 


LIFE OF BISHOP RIDLEY. By Rev. R. Ridley. 4to. 


4 50 
MAIMBOURG'S If of Arianism. 2 vols. 4to. 5 00 
— Marrow 


Ecclesiastical History. Folio 


i * 00 | Without respect 


OPINIONS OF THE LEADING JOURNALS. 


The applause of the critics (except, as the Boston Atlas observes, in a few cases in which they appear to have been 
disappointed at the author’s unfavorable judgments of their own writings, or at his silence respecting them) has been 
unhesitating and universal. Perhaps no work has issued from the American press which has been more praised by 


50 | literary men, or in journals of the highest rank. The following extracts are from a vast number of reviewals of the 


“Prose Writers,” which appeared in various parts of the country, during the month after its publication. 


From the New York Gazette and Times. 


To present such a list of writers as this, characteristically, in the few pages that can be allotted to each, were an 
almost impracticable task for any critic, no matter what might be his discrimination of judgment and his faculty in 
drawing literary portraiture. Griswold has, however, undoubtedly shown a degree of versatile ability in the 
attempt that must add largely to his reputation, and place it on a much ~ aad platform than that won by any of his 
previous publications, widely popular as they have been. The sketch of Washington Irving, the essay upon the writ- 
ings of Emerson, and several other of the notices, have a point and vigor about them that are really master-like. . . 
The general character of Dr. Griswold’s views, we agree with the Boston Post in thinking “ sound and sensible ;” and 
albeit all collections of this kind act mainly in suggesting to many minds “ how much the author has left undone,” we 
are strongly disposed to think that Dr. Griswold will hereafter derive no small credit in the world of Jetiers, for having 
made so excellent a beginning, and may with modest pride place on his future editions of this national work—Nou 
flumina mensuravi, sed fonies intenderim. 


From the Christian Observer. 


The notices of Hamilton, Marshall, ‘Webster, Irving, Prescott, and several others, are among the moat brilliant lite- 
portraits with which we are acquainted. . The opinions of the author appear to have been formed with 
deliberation and candor, and they are expressed with unhesitating freedom. ° We ma 
as a distinguished critic has already said of the “ Prose Writers,”’ that “ it is “not only an 
literature, but a very interesting and important addition to it.” 


From the New York Mirror. 


Mr. Griswold has evidently oe nothing of what others would think of him, and regarding authors, with Dr. 
Johnson, as being the chief glory of their country, has resolutely composed his book, rather with a view to promote 
the honor of the nation than to gratify any class of individuals. Taking his book as a whole, it is surprisingly free 
from personal feeling, an poh as independent as such a work need be. Some of his ts are particularly just, 
discriminating, can id, elegantly written. No one will question the nationality of Mr. Griswold’s feelings ; 
his American is apparent on nearly eg oe of his book, and it is shown in a manner ee way honorable to his 
understanding. He is more desirous of the of his country than of her aggrandizemen e would see her svst, 
to expediency, and ee he advocates boldly and consistently an international copyright law, be 
lieving it to be right, and therefore profitab! 


say, upon the whole, 
irable survey of our 


From the Baltimore American. 
A highly interesting survey of the History, Condition, and of American Literature. We observe with 


Prospects 
pleasure the prominence justly given to Daniel Webster as a writer of the English language. We doubt not the work 
will find a place in the library of every literary American. 


From the Frederick Examiner. 


The author has performed his part with distinguished ability, and has given us a work which is an honor to the 
country and to the age. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


a0 it CAREY & HART, Philadelphia. 





THE GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


IN TWO VOLUMES 12M0O.—WITH 18 PORTRAITS—300 PAGES EACH. 


The first volume of this admirable work will be published as early as the nature of the publication will admit. It 
being desirable to have the Biographies of the various Generals, on which the best talent is now engaged, strictly Cot 
rect, and not hurried through the press to get it into market, in time for any specific object. 


*,* The work will be printed on fine, white paper, and well bound, and at a price far below any work of similar 


ea 


SYMSON’S Christia Direc style of execution recently published. 


{(P™ Orders from the trade are requested, and should the work not equal their expectations when received, they 
can be returned at the Publisher’s expense. 
ai10 it 
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Folio. 1744. " 10 00 CAREY & HART, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 1o, 1347. 


ey PAY OF AUTHORS. 
A writer in the March number of Fraser’s 
Magazine, has taken up the subject of the pay 
of authors, and given us a number of facts, in- 
teresting in themselves, and of some impor- 
tance to the race in America, who are now 
properly beginning to exist, as a body, and 
may naturally be thought anxious as to what 
means of subsistence they may look forward 
to in their career. ‘The writer, to be sure, as 
usual, has not thought it worth while to be- 
stow a single word upon authorship in Ame- 
rica; he probably has never heard of such a 
thing, cae thinks, perhaps, there is no neces- 
sity for it while clever articles, like his own, 
can be published for nothing. Still authorship 
does exist in America, and is every day on the 
increase. There will, cage at no very dis- 
tant day, be more authors in the United States 
than there are now in Europe. What is 
more extraordinary, they do live after a fashion. 
It may be of some advantage to them to con- 
sider how these things are ma abroad. 
There seems to be a threefold division of the 
spoils. In England, periodical writers get all 
the pay; Germany pays for its books, and 
France for its plays. The dramatic authors 
should stick to the Academie Royale; hea 

scientific theorists and theologians, who thin 

nothing of a thousand pages of manuscript, 





should go to Leipsic; but the land for the, 


Macaulays, Thackerays, and Jules Janins, is 
England. In London the reviewer gets six- 
teen and ay guineas a sheet, and some- 
‘‘mes fifty or a hundred pounds for an article ; 
for the latter commodity, in Paris, he would 
get a hundred francs, and in Germany eight 
dollars! George Sand was paid better than 
Cousin, De Balzac, Augustin Thierry, De 
Vigny, and other notables, and got ten pounds 
asheet! Jules Janin writes twelves columns 
a week for the Journal des Debats, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and a London 
journal offers him the same sum for his name, 
and a slight letter as “ Paris Correspondent.” 
Take the case of books, and it is not that Ger- 
many pays so much, but that England pays 
nething. Your author in Germany is never at 
the expense of his own edition ; the publisher 
buys his book at some price, prints it on whity- 
brown paper, at little expense, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, has his market with the 
Ee and tallow-chandler. In England one 

k out of thirty pays its expenses; the 
twenty-nine authors, for the most part, pocket 
their own losses. Bulwer has a thousand or 
fifteen hundred pounds for a novel; Balzac, 
with all his industry, three hundred a year ; his 
German brother twenty. How stands the case 
with dramatic productions ? Better in Ger- 
many than in England; but France is the ely- 
sium of the dramatic author. The writer in 
repute demands a thousand francs per act, for 
the perusal of his MS. libretto for an opera, 
which is paid him whether the play is accepted 
ornot ; then he sells it fora further sum to the 
publisher ; then gets one-third of an enormous 
sum paid to the composer; then two hundred 
and fifty franes a night for the first twenty, 
and one hundred and fifty francs for the subse- 
(uent eighty performances ; picking up, mean- 
while, five thousand more from the provinces. 
From all these sources he receives more than 
eight thousand dollars. We have a further 
account of eighteen five act plays, at the 
Theatre Francais, which ran variously from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty nights, averaging 
some five thousand dollars each, from the one 
theatre alone. Sheridan Knowles received, 
for the Hunchback, in England, four hundred 
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upon these very foreign productions ; let them 
say a word for themselves. Just now there is 
a great demand for the lives of the Generals of 
the Revolution, excited, perhaps, by sympathy 
with General Taylor. You might offer the 
wae the best possible life of the Duke of 
Wellington, and he would not take it. Apply 
this feeling to the Hudson, or the Potomac, or 
the Connecticut, and he will be equally indif- 
ferent to what is written of the Rhine, the 
Thames, or the Danube. Apply it to Ken- 
tucky, or South Carolina, and he will forget 
France and Spain. The day will come when 
all this shall happen, and magazine writers get 
their hundred dollars an article. Whether the 
time will be early or late, depends upon the 
authors, but if they are indifferent, the physical 
prosperity of the country will drag along the 
intellectual, and put money in their pockets in 
spite of themselves. We do not know that 
writers of books are in any different position 
here from writers for the periodicals. The 
The Whig Review | condition of both is bad enough, but it is get- 
and the Democratic pay two dollars a page, | ting better every day. 

about equal to the Korth American’s one. The prospects of the dramatic author are 
The Englishman’s guinea becomes a five franc | better; that is to say, his possibilities. We 
| piece in Paris, a franc in Berlin, and a dollar | have watched this matter with some interest 
‘in New York. The enterprise and competi-| in connexion with the decline of the drama; 
|tion of Graham and Godey have raised the we have seen the Park Theatre unprofitably 
| rates, in special instances, to fifty dollars for a filled by dancers, who exhausted the treasury, 
tale by Willis, Poe, or Mrs. Kirkland, a chap-| turned into a circus and occupied by horses 
ter by Cooper, or a poem by Bryant. These | and clowns; we have seen worse when it was 
are the splendid exceptions-—days to be marked | not occupied at all, when it was considered 
with a white stone in the lives of American risking a man’s character, to take the chance 
authors. The Daily Press pays better in the | of being one of the two or three in the boxes, 
end, but not to contributors. Ifa writer hasa|and we have seen cobwebs locking up the 
good constitution, an available pen, and is a treasury aperture. We have read a great 
flexible man, he may live and support his fa-| many leaders on the subject, heard a great deal 
mily, and leave them a file of the journal, in-| of advice given, and the conclusion we have 
scribed with the name of the editor and pro-| come to is, that the only chance for the mana- 
prietor. For Books, there are a few large ger or actoris—paythe author. Pay! People 
stories which publishers have almost worn out want novelty and real life on the stage ; they 
in the telling, of the fortunes realized by Pres- do not want stale repetitions even of Shak- 
cott, Stephens, and a few others of the felici- |Speare, and the inevitable attendant conven- 
tous; but many an American author counts tional acting. The end of the stage, both at 
his readers by thousands, and his receipts by | the first and now, is something very different. 
units. Sad are the confessions of authors, or| Let Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Simpson practise a 
rather of publishers! There have been sums | little the prices paid at Paris for new produc- 





pounds, and Douglas Jerrold, for Black Eyed. 
Susan, ten pounds! The author of a French 
farce, the Gamin de Paris, built a country-seat | 
out of the proceeds. The manager of the 
Haymarket offered the extraordinary prize of 
five hundred pounds for a comedy. These 
are the leading facts brought forward. It 
would be a delightful thing for the author in| 
America, if he could realize all three condi-| 
tions at home, like the gentleman in the song | 
who, balancing in his mind the conditions of 
/earthly felicity, concludes, at length, that he 
| will be Pope, Sultan, and Dutchman, all in’ 
one. 

__ What is to be done to attain this happy con- 
‘summation’ The North American Review, 
_we believe, pays its contributors a dollar, or a | 
dollar and a half a page; the late New York | 
/Review paid three dollars, at its opening, 
| which was considered magnanimous, but the | 
| publisher broke down with the first number, | 
and the age of iron succeeded, without an in- | 
| terval, to the age of gold. 


paid for dramatic copyrights. Wenever heard |tions, and they would get plays to fill the 
of more than three thousand dollars; there| houses. Actors would learn something by the 
have not been, probably, ten plays which have | way, The public would 


through the process. 
pour in ss learn something. A new dispen- 
sation would arise, and American authors, for 
aught we see, might leave something to their 
children. The stage is less affected by the 
plays of England, than the bookseiler’s coun- 
ter. The drama, to be supported effectively by 
the people, must be national. The American 
play must be witnessed at the theatre. It is 
not published. Curiosity is excited, and the 
favorite actor followed everywhere for his mo- 
nopoly. Why should he not share his re- 
ceipts in fair proportion with the author? A 
genuine tragedy is worth to him fifty thousand 
dollars ; why should not the author get ten ? 


Reviews. 


received five hundred. It may very possibly, 
have been their full value. But actors have, 
in some cases, made their tens of thousands. 
This review of affairs at home is dismal 
enough, but the evil is not incurable. An in- 
ternational copy-right law would be an impor- 
tant remedy. There is an immense, an un- 
recedented demand for reading, which must 
supplied. Who would supply it so well as 
the home author? Brilliant as is the periodi- 
cal writing of England, it is nothing more 
than is readily attainable in America. There | 
are men of genius sufficient for the calling, | 
who, if their attention were turned to it, might | 
enter the field against any competitors. It re- | 
quires training, and the stimulus of the twen- | 
ty guinexs a sheet. English magazines are | 


got for nothing, and the sum cannot now be | The Life of Captain John Smith, the Founder 
paid. But even with this competition, without | of Virginia. By W. Gilmore Simms. New 
an international law, the time mustcome when; yo. Geo. F. Cooledge & Brother. 1847. 
the American author shall have the odds in| 12mo. pp. 379. 


his favor. He will carry the day of necessity. | vet 
When the old world be taccalany to the new, “ ADVENTURES are to the adventurous,” is the 
English magazines will be of as little conse- motto of a spirited tale by the younger 
uence in New York, as the races of American D’Israeli, and it never met with a more com- 
Monthlies have been in London. That day is | plete practical realization in common life than 
fast approaching. Let American authors, if in the extraordinary career of the great 
they would benefit themselves, hasten it by | founder of Virginia. The latter title has 
fixing the thoughts of the people of the coun- | obscured, in his case, other claims to distine- 
try upon home ; they after all form the opinion | tion which would separately have ranked him 
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far above the roll of ordinary heroes. His life 
is one of the most eventful upon record, and 
unites two elements, which are rarely met 
with together ; the apparent recklessness and 
abandon of the adventurer of fortune, with 
the consummate wisdom and prudence which 
shape their ends as if fortune was acting in 
obedience tothem. On one side of his charac- 
ter, Captain John Smith may be compared to 
Paul Jones, in daring valor, in ingenuity, fer- 
tility of resources, and the indifference with 
which he wanders from one portion of the 
world to the other, while he brings these 
qualities to use ; on the other hand, there is an 
utter freedom from the vanity of the naval 
hero, the possession of a calm spirit of self- 
denial, a patient magnanimity, a temperance 
and justice which may look for their parallel in 
Washington. Soldiers of fortune, who fight 
in all parts of the world, are the accepted 
favorites of the sex, cut off Turks’ heads in 
single combat, choose the post of danger on all 
emergencies, are very rarely the men of wisdom 
in civil life, proportioned to their prowess in 
the field. ‘They weary of patient toil. Force 
is generally their watch-word, and they are not 
scrupulous of means in the attainment of their 
ends. No such stains disfigure the character 
of the founder of Virginia. We find him 
always resolute, always brave, with that in his 
thoughts and bearing which Kent recognised 
in countenance of his fallen master, 
“ Authority!” but content even to yield to 
inferior men, and to suffer wrong rather than 
doany. Smith, in a minor degree, met the fate 
of Columbus, and being the best man in the 
little community of navigators to Virginia, was 
loaded with chains as the worst, but this cir- 
cumstance leaves no misanthropy upon his 
mind. The iron does not enter into his soul. 
When he is again free, he is simply the man 
he has been all along, acting naturally, sponta- 
neously, indifferent to hate and fear. He is 
too conversant with mankind to be affected by 
treachery or weakness. His own virtues are 
not to be impressed by the mould of others’ 


ces. 

The better we are acquainted with Captain 
John Smith, the more clearly does he figure 
himself to us as one of the fine old, heroic, 
English ote of the days of Elizabeth; a 
man to keep company with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and illustrate in action the manliness 
and noble daring the poets and dramatists were 
putting into their verses. There is one 
peculiarity of the men of that age, which never 
strikes us so forcibly in reading of any other. 
It is the completeness of character which they 
exhibit. They are wholly, not half, made up, 
morally and intellectually. They exhibit in 
themselves the perfect microcosm. Society 
was not then reduced to the dead level it has 
assumed in later times; it was freer, sponta- 
neous, more varied. Its very insecurity 
tended to development. Few of its great men 
lacked . of illustrating the cardinal 
virtues. The glory of undimmed prosperity in 
the magnificence of the court was succeeded 
— gloom and privations of imprisonment. 

w courtiers were there who did not undergo 
the discipline of the Tower. The scaffold and 
the axe came as a bold and glittering 
termination to the career of men, the spirit of 
whose lives would have been violated by the 
tame finale of the ordinary deathbed. Heroes 
gathered their robes about them, and bared 
their necks to the block with a jest, passing 
from this world to the next, in the robustness 
of their animal powers, their energy yet un- 
broken, as if the sick chamber were to be 
spurned as effeminate. They fought for great 


prizes, and failing, were willing to pay the | inability of this course to satisfy the demand 
consequence. One more turn of the wheel of for a popular narrative, was immediately {o\t, 
fortune, and the heads of their judges would | and for that purpose wisely abandoned. Ap 
have been no safer than their own. The | edition of the original journals, from the hands 
effect of this upon the spectators was doubtless of Mr. Simms, would still be welcome. [py 
favorable to the formation of habits of mind of the present work he has given . aough of the 
a serious, earnest, solemn nature. Upon the language of the straightforward old captain to 





eat parties in the game it impressed the 
rte of courage sill conte rit exhibited 
life not as end, but as means, a thing to be 
risked if a high prize was at stake. The lan- 
guage of Richard on the stage, was the senti- 
ment of many of the heroic personages among 
the spectators, when he exclaims, “I have set 
my Fife u 
hazard of the die.” 

The religious element is a striking charac- 
teristic of the mind of this Old England. 
People in those days did not seem to be asham- 
ed of their religion. 
made no secret of their attachment to the ca- 
thedral or the conventicle. Witness the so- 
lemnity, the spirit of belief in the ecclesiastical 
scenes in the plays of Shakspeare ; his father 
confessors tal 
them of hypocrisy, but every word they utter is 
the essence of those long ages of religious 
worship, which have sanctified the seat of St. 
Peter. They are sanctity itself. Again, the 

ts who sing of love in youth with an honest 
Laiinden beside which the strains of later 
bards are cold and barren, and put to the blush 
the etiquette of the modern drawing-room, 
have no fear, apparently, of being laughed at, 
when they celebrate a higher love in purer 
numbers. Read the lines to Julia of Herrick, 
and his Litany ; the amatory and the religious 
poems of Donne; the celebration of the hu- 
man and divine in Drummond. Why, with all 
the preaching of Protestantism, can divines at 
this day quote so much more from Shakspeare 
than they can from Sheridan Knowles? Di- 
vinity can hardly get a scrap from Bulwer; 
she may preach sermons out of Ben Jonson. 
The religious principles of the Puritans, it is 
well known, gave their first settlement in this 
country its strength and consistency. When 
Smith went to Virginia, we read of good par- 
son Hunt in the company, and we have one 
striking scene preserved (others must have oc- 
curred daily), where the prayer and psalm ar- 
rested the attention of the savage Susquehan- 
nocks, who, catching the spirit of the time, 
followed up the rite by their own rude songs 
to the Indian Deity. Smith, we read, never 
neglected the duties of religion. At sea or on 
shore, his daily peas was prayer and 
praise. There was devotion, be it remember- 
ed, at Jamestown, as well as at Plymouth. 

That the story of the Life of Smith, as re- 
lated by Mr. Simms, naturally leads to these 
and kindred reflections, is satisfactory evidence 


of the skill and ability of his narrative. It is 
a highly agreeable, instructive popular history, 
related with a fund of humor, which pro- 


ceeds from a love of the subject, and an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the man, from sympa- 
thy with his chivalry and energy. In other 
respects, too, Mr. Simms is peculiarly qualified 
for this narrative. The novelist cuts down 
into an admirable historian, and long familiari- 
ty with the effective treatment of deeds of ad- 
venture, intimacy with the details and spirit 
of Indian life, a genuine Americanism which 
kindles with enthusiasm at every footprint of 
his hero on Virginian soil, would naturally 
claim this task for the author of “ The Ye- 
massee.” 

The work grew, originally, we believe, out 
of a plan to publish the original chronicle and 
adventures of Smith, with a few notes. The 


n a cast, and I will stand the’ 


Papists and Protestants | 


no cant, we never suspect) 


beget in the reader a taste for more, and should 
he return to his plan he will meet the favor of 
the public. 

The life of Smith sheuld be too well known 
to American readers to need repetition here. 
| Its peculiarities we have already hinted at. It 
_is laden down with adventures, by sea and 





land, which would weary the invention of Scott 
or Cooper. It is filled with journeys, and bat- 
tles, and love passages ; scenes with Chris- 
tians and Turks, captivity in Constantinople, 
and amateur visits to Morocco, plunder of Ve- 
netian spoils in the Adriatic, and sea-fights 
with Spain beyond the pillars of Hercules: 
then comes the exploration of the Western 
World, with narratives more wonderful, and {ul- 
ler of interest to Americanears, on the shores of 
Chesapeake than on the coast of the Bospho- 
rus. The military expedients and combats be- 
fore Ragel pale before the interviews with 
Powhatan, and the presence of Pocahontas. 
We follow the fortunes of the infant colony 
with a breathless excitement, which listens to 
every footfall in the forest, which scans the 
countenance of every member of the little 
handfull, and only gathers hope from the pre- 
sence of the Great Captain. The interference 
of Pocahontas, the most perfect scene in the 
eat drama of the settlement, is but one inci- 
ent where heroism is the law of daily lite. 
Yet, as it is the chief, we must present our 
readers with Mr. Simms’s treatment of it :— 


SMITH RESCUED BY POCAHONTAS. 


** The appearance of the captive before the 
king was welcomed by a shout from all the peo- 
ple. This does not appear to have been an out- 
break of exultation. On the contrary the dis- 
position seems to have been to treat the prisoner 
with becoming gravity and consideration. A 
handsome young woman, the Queen of Apamat- 
tuck, is commanded to bring him water, in 
which to wash his hands. Another stands by 
with a bunch of feathers, a substitute for the 
towel, with which he dries them, Food is then 
put before him, and he is instructed to eat, while 
a long consultation takes place between the Em- 
peror and his chief warriors as to what shall be 
done with the captive. In this question Smith 
is quite too deeply interested to give himself en- 
tirely to the repast before him He keeps upa 
stout heart and a manly countenance; but, to 
employ some of the lines quoted by the quaint 
narrator whose statements he adopts, 

* Sure his heart was sad ; 
For who can pleasant be and rest, 
‘That lives in feare and dread ? 

“The discussion results unfavorably. His 
judges decide against him. It is the policy of 
the savages to destroy him. He is their great 
enemy. He is the master spirit of the powerful 
and intrusive strangers. They have already dis- 
covered this. They have seen that by his will 
and energies, great courage and equal discretion, 
he has kept down the discontents, disarmed the 
rebellious, and strengthened the feeble among 
his brethren ; and they have sagacity enough to 
understand how much more easy it will be, 19 
the absence of this one adventurous warrior, to 
overthrow and root out the white colony which 
he has planted. It is no brutal passion for bl 
and murder which prompts their resolution. It 
is asimple and clear policy, such as has distin- 
guished the decision in like cases of far more 
civilized, and even Christian communities ;— 
and the award of the council of Powhatan !s 
instant death to the prisoner. He is soon ap- 
| prised of their decision by their proceedings. 
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great stones are brought into the assembly, 
brad before the king. ‘Then as many as 
could lay hands on him, dragged him to them, 
and thereon layd his head,’ ‘ Being ready with 
their clubs to e out his braines,’ it was then 
that ‘ Pocahontas, the King’s dearest daughter,’ 
interposed for his safety. It seems that she first 
strove to move her father by entreaties, but find- 
ing these of no avail, she darted to the place of 
execution, and before she could be prevented, 
t the head of the captive in her arms, and lay- 
ing her own upon it, in this way arrested the 
stroke of the executicner. And this was the 
action of a child ten years old! We may ima- 
gine the exquisite beauty of such a spectacle— 
the infantine grace, the feminine tenderness, the 
childish eagerness, tningled with uncertainty and 
fear, with which she maintained her hold upon 
the object of her concern and solicitude, until 
the wild and violent passion of her father had 
been appeased. ‘This is all that comes to us of 
the strange, but exquisite dramatic spectacle. 
Few details are given us. The original narrators 
from whom we draw are cold and lifeless in their 
statements. Smith himself says little on the 
subject ; and in the narrative already quoted— 
that of Watson—especially known as his, it is 
curious to note that the whole event is omitted, 
not even the slightest allusion being made to 
Pocahontes. But it is not denied that we may 
conceive for ourselves the beauty and the terror 
of this highly tragic scene. Imagination may 
depict the event in her most glowing colors. 
The poet and the painter will make it their own. 
They will show us the sweet child of the forest 
clasping beneath her arm the head of the pale 
warrior, While the stroke of death, impending 
over both, awaits but the nod of the mighty 
chieftain, whose will is law in all that savage 
region. They will show us first the rage and 
fury which fill his eyes as he finds himself 
baffled by his child, and then the softening in- 
dulgence with which he regards that pleadin 
sweetness in her glance which has always had 
such power over his soul. ‘ She was the King’s 
dearest daughter :’—this is the language of the 
unaffected and simple chroniclers, and her en- 
treaty prevails for the safety of the prisoner. 
Her embrace seems to have consecrated from 
harm the head of the savage intruder. The 
policy of her nation, their passion for revenge 
and blood, all yield to the potent humanity which 
speaks in the heart of that unbaptized daughter 
of the forest, and the prisoner is freed from his 
bonds and given to the damsel who has saved hitn. 
Henceforth he ishercaptive. This is the decree 
of Powhatan. He shall be spared to make her 
bells and her beads, and to weave into proper 
form, her ornaments of copper.” 


As a favorable specimen of the taste of 
the author’s par de ey and the Le with 
which he lets events, rather than words, tell 
the story, we may quote the few remarks on 
the settlement of Jamestown. Less, certainly, 
should not have been said. 


JAMESTOWN. 


“Penetrating a spacious river, which the In- 
dians called Powhatan, after their king, but 
which our no less loyal colonists subdued into 
the James, in honor of him from whom they had 
received so liberal a charter, and such admirable 
counsels,~-t'ie little fleet of Newport ascended 
for a space of forty miles from its mouth. Here 
they fastened their vessels, in six fathoms of 
ron to trees growing upon the shore, and, 
bo ‘ng upon a peninsula on the north side of 
' © river, they fixed upon it as the site of their 
uture settlement. ‘A verie fit place,’ says 
Smith, ‘ for the erecting of a great cifie :’ though 
it seems that there was some difference of opi- 
an among the captains even on this subject; 
Pe subsequent experience seems to have proved 

© propriety of the doubt. But here, neverthe- 
Py ey Majority so willing it, on the 13th day 
and a 16U7, the axe was buried in the trees, 
pe shafts were hewn out for the foun- 
1on of the forest city of the Royal James,— 
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henceforward to be called Jamestown. But the 
foundation of the city was a small and trivial 
event to that of the great nation which has yet 
grown from this small beginning: and he whose 
eye beholds now upon this memorable but neg- 
lected spot no trophy more significant than the 
rents of ruin in the arches of a single tower 
overgrown with ivy, and the rank forest growth 
which denotes the mound where sleep the bones 
of the early settlers, will scarcely be persuaded 
that he beholds the obscure nest and birth-place, 
as lowly as that of the sea-fowl which leaves her 
eggs along the shore, of the great nation whose 
wing now spreads, or is fast spreading, over the 
whole vast continent of North America. Such 
is, nevertheless, the simple and the startling 
truth! One hundred and ten years have elapsed 
from the discovery of the country by Sebastian 
Cabot, and twenty-two since Raleigh first at- 
tenipted unsuccessfully its colonization. From 
this memorable event the tree takes its root, in 
the future shade of which a mighty people are 
to find shelter, and in the fruits of which a 
thousand generations are to gather strength and 
sustenance. Verily, we may not look upon that 
ruin of a town, that low and lonely remnant of 
our rvyal hamlet, on the north side of the river 
Powhatan, with unconcern and indifference !” 


The narrative of Indian events is marked by 
a peculiar bonhommie, not without traces of 
the complacency, as is right and proper, of a 
superior civilization, yet with now and then a 
sly hit at the latter also. The author’s ad- 
vantages, in perfect familiarity here with his 
subject, are evident. He sports with the to- 
pic, abating naught of skill or learning. 


POWHATAN A DIPLOMATIST, 


** At their next meeting, Powhatan, ‘ with a 
solemne discourse,’ dismissed all his women and 
the ordinary attendants, suffering none to remain 
but his principal chiefs. He then referred to 
what Smith had hinted of their purpose to in- 
vade the Monacans, his enemies. He then in- 
formed them that he was not openly the enemy 
of this people ; that there was peace between 
them ; that he was not unwilling to do a little 
towards giving them trouble and discomfort. 
He would first send out his spies to see in what 
condition the Monacans stood; what was their 
strength and ability; and how far prepared 
against invasion. 

** Politicians seem to be pretty much the same 

rsons in all countries. Metternich and Tal- 
eyrand, Peel or Guizot, could not have declared 
themselves in more diplomatic language. 

“You and I,’ he said to Captain Newport, 
‘cannot be seen in the business. We are great 
chiefs, and must stay at home. But Smith and 
Scrivener on your side, and Opechancanough 
and my two sons on mine, can manage all this 
business.’—This, if not the language of the old 
despot, was pretty much what he meant to say. 
We have quoted in our own terms the very sub- 
stance of his speech. He added that the King 
of Pamaunkee should have from him one hun- 
dred of his warriors, to commence the campaign. 
They should set forth as upon a hunting expe- 
dition, advising the English at what proper time 
to strike the blow. One hundred, or one hun- 
dred and fifty of the white soldiers, he judged 
would be sufficient forthe exploit. For his own 

art, his desires for the spoils were moderate 

e was content to have the women and the 
young children who were made captives. The 
men were to be slain.” 


POWHATAN A MERCHANT. 


“ Three or four days were consumed, and not 
unpleasantly, in this sort of intercourse. Songs 
pas speeches, feasting and dancing, with now 
and then a little traffic, admirably relieved the 
monotony of this state and diplomatic inter- 
course. In all this time, says our author, 
* Powhatan carried himselfe so proudly, yet dis- 
creetly (in his salvage manner), as made us all 
admire his naturall gifts, considering his educa- 
tion.’ He himself scorned to trade as did his 
subjects. 





——— 

** «It is not agreeable to my greatness,’ he 
said to Newport, ‘to traffic for trifies in this 
peddling manner. You, too, I esteem also asa 
great Werowance.* Therefore, lay me downe 
all your commodities together. What I like I 
will take, and in recompense give you what I 
thinke their fitting value.’ 

_ “* Smith was the interpreter between the par- 
ties, and it speaks wonderfully for his great fa- 
cility that so short an acquaintance with the 
Indians had enabled him to be so. He at once 
detected the cunning policy of Powhatan, admi- 
rably disguised in this majestic carriage, and he 
warned Newport that his purpose was only to 
cheat him of his goods, But Newport, not to 
be outbraved in this ostentation of magnificence, 
and thinking that he should effectually bewitch 
the Indian Emperor by his bounty, at once laid 
his stores before him as he had demanded. 
The issue was just what had been predicted. 
Powhatan took what he pleased ; and, in bestow- 
ing his recompense in turn, valued his maize at 
such a price as to extort from our Captain the 
opinion that the article was to be had on better 
terms, ‘even in Spaine.’ Instead of twenty 
hogsheads, which the same were expected to 
produce, the stately monarch assigned to the as- 
tounded Newport something less than four 
bushels. Newport could not conceal his cha- 
grin. He had been effectually outwitted. His 
stores were exhausted, his supplies were yet to 
be procured, and the savage chieftain was as in- 
satiate in hisappetiteas ever. The English cap- 
tain lost his temper, and some unkindness fol- 
lowed between Smith and himself, in conse- 
quence, in all probability, of the reproaches of 
the latter. But our adventurer, who knew better 
the nature of the savage than Newport, had his 
revenge upon Powhatan. He contrived, without 
seeming to design it, to suffer various trifles, 
which were novelties, to glitter in the eyes of 
the voracious savage. Among these were cer- 
tain blue beads, such as had never before been 
seen at Werowocomoco, These caught the fancy 
of our forest monarch. But Smith shook his 
head in denial. These were very precious jewels, 
‘ composed of a most rare substance, of the color 
of the skyes, and not to be worn but by the 
greatest kings of the world’ The pride of 
Powhatan was piqued; his passions excited ; 
and in due degree with the reluctance of Smith 
to sell, was the increase of his importunacy to 
buy. The wary Captain played with his game 
at his leisure, until it * made him half madde to 
be the owner of such strange jewells:’ and he 
succeeded finally in pees a pound or two 
of them, but only at the expense of two or three 
hundred bushels of corn. Blue beads rose pro- 
digiously in value. Opechancanough, one of the 
brothers of Powhatan, became the purchaser of 
a small supply at the same royal prices; and 
such at length became the estimation in which 
they were held, ‘that none durst weare any of 
them but their greate kings, their wives and 
children,’ ” 

AN INDIAN IN LONDON. , 

‘“* The Indian thus given by Powhatan was in- 
tended to be sent to England. His private in- 
structions from Powhatan were to report the 
strength in people of that country, and the 
wealth and magnitude thereof. In attempting 
this, at a subsequent period, the poor Indian pro- 
cured himselfa stick the moment he arrived in 
London, and a notch in the stick was made at 
every new face he met. But he soon gave u 
the task in despair; assuring Powhatan on his 
return to Virginia, that the English were as nu- 
merous as the leaves on the tree, and the sands 
on the sea shore.” 

Other passages crowd upon us, and other 
points for comment, but we have said enough 
to call attention to this new work, and start 
the reader on one or two profitable trains of 
inquiry. There is enough unique, and not yet 
found out, about this John Smith to reward in- 
vestigation. Familiar as the name is, there 
is, after all, but one John Smith. 


* Prince or Chief. 
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sree | — 
The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. | to Sambo’s quarter, footing it with a fluttering his eyes benignantly over the turmoil of the 
By John Pee naitiea, .R.S., &c., and} heart beneath the uncertain starlight. Now | scene—was to us the higher prototype of Bose. 


the Rev. John Bachman, D.D., &c., &c. 
(THIRD PaPER.] 

Twe Niewt Hunt.—Mr. Audubon says that 
the sport of hunting the wild-cat by night with 

is a favorite one with the negroes of Ca- 
rolina; aye, and he might have added, with 
the young “white folks,” too, not alone of Ca- 
rolina, but as well of the whole Southwest ! 
The cat hunt by night is seldom undertaken 
per se, but is usually the accident of an expe- 
dition, in search of other creatures, such as 





the raccoon and opossum. And such an acci- 


dent as it generally proves to be, is never for-|™encement of an enterprise. 


as we had been prohibited from joining in 
“night-hunts,” first on the ground that they 
injured our health, and Bhs oy on the ground 
that they were dangerous, and third and lastly, 
on the ground that it was highly undignified 


that young gentlemen “to the manor born,” | 


and just from college, too, should go out hunt- 
ing with “the servants :” we of course, with 


\the heavy portent of all these formidable in- 


dictments hanging over us, felt that discovery 
would be attended with just the requisite 
amount of danger to give piquancy to the com- 
f our pulse 


He, with the proper slowness of dignity, ac. 
cepts the greet of our patting caresses, with 
a formal woaging of the tail, which seems 
to say—“*O, I am used to this!” while 
when the young dogs leap upon him 
'with obstreperous rape ge he will cor- 
“rect them into propriety with stately snarling, 
They knew him for their leader !—they should 
be more respectful! Now old Sambo becomes 
patronizing to us,as is necessary and proper in 
our new relations! From his official position 
of commander-in-chief, he soon reduces the 


chaos around us into something like subjection, 





gotten by the participators! “When I go! Was quickened, our heels were not less so by | and then in a little time comes forth the form 
a-catting, I go a-catting’—may do for the such considerations. We were sinning on the 


meek disciples of Izaak Walton, but the warm- 


blooded followers of the “ Hairy Hunters” of | 
old, are not so easily circumscribed, and ea-_ 


strength of our instincts, and we knew it! 
We pause at the several cross paths on the 
way, to wait for the other young recusants 


of our night’s march. A few stout young men 
who have obeyed his summons have gathered 
‘around him from the different huts of the 
|quarter—some with axes, and others with 


rly take whatever good the gods may send | Who were to join us. One after another they torches of pine and bark. The dogs become 
eon in the way of sport! Ah! do we not come in, each usually attended by a favorite | more restless, and we more excited, as these 
remember well those turbulent times—when, | Servant not far from his own age, who has indices of immediate action appear. Now, 
having got somewhat up in our “teens,” we been admitted to his confidence. Joyously |with a long blast from the cow’s-horn of 


began to “ feel ourselves,” and think of a tru- | 


ant independence in college recess ? 
“old folks,” as we and sundry other “ young 


gentleman sophomores” of the neighborhood, 


. . . | 
were dis to believe unanimously,—were | 


enough we begin to gabble as the distance be- 


House” is increased. Soon the 
“——— Long levelled rule of streaming light,” 
for a sight of which the bewitched lady in 


|Sambo, and a deafening clamor of all sizes 


The tween us and the awful shadows of the “Big high and low—from men, women, children, 


| dogs and all, we take up the line of march for 
the woods. Sambo s,of course. We are 
soon trailing after him in single file, led by the 


entirely too close and particular ; or, ina word, | Comus prayed, “ visits” us, and as we ap-. glimmer of the torches far ahead. Now the 


since our college experience, apron-strings | 
were beginning to be manacles! A declara- | 
tion of independence had become necessary ! | 
not an open one, but a declaration of “ expedi-| 
ency !”’ such an one as we could make without 
involving serious consequences. For instance, 
item, our right to creep out of our windows, | 
when the “ sleepless Gryphons” were a-bed—for | 
once “ caught napping” —to keep “tryst” with 
our “peers” in view of a descent upon some 
old snarler’s watermelon patch whieh bay odd 
miles away. Jiem, our right by the same 
mode of exit, or other strategy, at a given hour 
of the night, to meet at the said given place, 
with the intention of enjoying the moon in a 
“coon,” or “’possum” hunt with the “ dar- 
kies” and their dogs, down at the “ quarter,”* 
&c., &c., &c. As the time had come when 
we felt it necessary to make such doughty de- 
monstrations, our measures were of course 
taken with due and necessary forecast. Old 
Sambo, down at the quarter, the dingy Nimrod 
of darkness and the “ darkies,” was first to be | 


eee. He is somewhat coy at first, for. 
is grizzly poll has been penetrated with a 
veneration most profound for the dictum of the 
constituted authorities at the “ Big House !” 
Sundry presents of “baccar,” pipes, and odd 
shillings, assisted by a most condescending 
and confidential manner on our part, gradually 
bring him around toa reciprocation. In vague 
hints, and through telegraphic nods and ges- 
tures of most profound signification, the time, 

ace, probable force, and accompaniments of 

is next t turn-out from the quarter, for a 
“’coon” hunt, are all imparted to the “ young 
massa.” We of course instantly convey the 
momentous news through somewhat less mys- 
terious mediums to sundry young companions, 
living near at hand, who are eagerly awaiting 
it. The important night has, arrived. The 
“old folks” have barely time to commence 
their first snooze, having taken it for granted 
that we are where dutiful and obedient sons 
should be at such an hour—in the land of Nod— 
when by sundry silent exhibitions of our skill 
ate ing, we have made our escape from 
the sacred precincts of authority, and are off 








* On the plantations there are usnally several villages, 
pos saan of the negroes, which are called “ quar- 








proach, the one ruddy “level” divides itself 
into many a narrow fitful stream from the 
open doors and glowing hearths of the “ quarter!” 

he crossing of shadows to and fro shows that 
all there isalert. We hear the subdued too-oot 
of a horn, and the low ar how! of the 

theri in answer. e begin to grow 
went, ng “oes faster. The horn is sounded 
more boldly, and the howls accompany it in a 
gathering cadence. Now the scene burst 
upon us through an opening of the trees !— 

here they are! Negroes of all degrees, size 
and age, and of dogs— 

** Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
Hound, or spaniel, brack, or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail.” 

All are there, in one conglomerate of active, 
noisy confusion. When indications of the 
hurried approach of our company are perceiv- 
ed, a great accession to the hubbub is conse- 
quential. Old Sambo sounds a shriller note 
upon his horn, the dogs rise from independent 
howls to a simultaneous yell, and along with 
all the young half-naked darkies rush to meet 
us. The women come to the doors with their 
blazing lamps lifted above their heads, that they 
may get a look at the “ young masters,” and 
we, shouting with excitement, and blinded by 
the light, plunge stumbling through the 
meeting current of dogs and young’ ne- 

oes, into the midst of the gathering party. 

ere we are suddenly arrested by a sort of 
awe as we find ourselves in the presence of 
old Sambo. The young dogs leap u us 
with their dirty fore-paws, but we merely push 
aside their caresses, for old Sambo and hie old 
dog Bose are the two centres of our admira- 
tion and interest. Old Sambo is the “ Mighty 
Hunter before”—the moon! of all that region. 
He is seamed and scarred with the “ battering 
siege” of sixty winters! Upon all matters ap- 
pertaining to such hunts his word is “ law,” 
while the “ tongue” of his favorite and ancient 
friend Bose is recognised as “ gospel.” In our 
young imaginations, the two are respectfully 
identified. Old Sambo, with his blanket 
“ roundabout”—his cow’s-horn trumpet slung 
about his shoulders by a tow string—his bare 
head, with its greyish fleece of wool—the 
broad grin of complacency, showing his yet 
sound white teeth—and rolling the whites of 


open ground of the plantation has been passed, 
and as we approach the deep gloom of the 
bordering forest— 
“ Those perplexed woods, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger’ — 

even the yelpings of the excited dogs cease to 
be heard, they dash on into the darkness 
as if they were going to work—while we with 
our joyous chatterings subsided into silence, 
enter these “long-drawn aisles” with a 
shiver of awe; the torches showing, as we 
pass in a dim light, the trees—their huge 
trunks vaulting over head into the night, with 
here and there a star shining like a gem set into 
their tall branching capitals—while on either 
side we look into depths of blackness as un- 
utterably drear to us as thoughts of death and 
nothingness. Oh, it was in half trembling 
wonder then, we crowded, trampling on the 
heels of those before, and, when after awhile 
the rude young would begin to laugh 
aloud, we felt that in some sort it was profane. 
But such impressions never lasted long 
in those days. Every other mood and thought 
gives way to the novelty and contagious 
excitement of adventure. e are soon using 
our lungs as merrily as the rest. The older 
dogs seemed to know perfectly, from the direc- 
tion taken, what was the game to be pursued 
for the night. Had we gone up by the old 
Field where the Persimmon trees grow, they 
would have understood that “ Possums” were 
to be had; but as old Sambo led off through 
the deep woods toward the swamps, it said 
“Coons” to them as plain as if they had been 
W higs of 1840. The flush of blood begins to 
subside as we penetrate deeper into the wood, 
and as we hear old Sambo shout to his staff offi- 
cers and immediate age , Moxays . 
‘ar jawing, you niggers, dar,” we take it 10 
granted that’ it is eeint, meant not to be dis- 
respected by us, that silence is necessary, lest 
we should startle the game too soon and con- 
fuse the dogs. All is silence now, except the 
rustle of our tramp over the dried autumn 
leaves, and occasional patter of the feet of a 
dog who ranges near to our path. Occasion- 





ally a white dog comes suddenly out of the 
darkness into view and disa as S000, 
leaving our imagipation sta as if some 
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< lent haunts to 

al . 

hear the rustling of some rapid thing behind 
and ing round, see nothing, then 


spring aside with a nervous bound and flutter- 
ing pulse, as some black — brushes by our 
legs, “nothin but dat dog, Nigger Trimbush,” 
chuckles a darkie, who observed us—but the 
couplet— 
« And the kelpie must flit fr »m the black bog pit, 
And the brownie must not tarry,” 

flashes across our memory from the romance 











ite had come “ momently” from out The loud burst of the whole pack opening 
at us. Then we will together, drowns even the noise of our pro- 


gress. The cry of a full pack is maddening 
music to the hunter. Fatigue is forgotten, 
and obstacles are nothing. On we go; yelling 
in chorus with the dogs. Our direction is 
towards the swamp, and they are fast hurrying 
to its fastnesses. But what do we care! 
Briars and logs; the brush of dead trees ; 
lunges half leg deep into the watery mire of 

gy places are alike disregarded. ‘The 
game is up! Hurrah! hurrah! we must be 


of superstition, with the half shudder that is /in at the death! So we scurry, led by the 


the accompaniment of such dreamy images. 
Hark, a nother, then another ! 
We are still in a moment, listening—all eyes 
are turned upon old Sambo, the oracle. e 
only pauses fora minute. “ Dem’s de pups— 
ole dogs aint dar!” A _— “ Pshaw, no- 
thin but a ole har !”—and a long, loud blast of 
the horn sounds the recall. e move on— 
and now the frosty night air has become 
chilly, and we —_ to feel that we have 
something todo before us. Our legs are plied 
too lustily on ee, principle for us to 
have time to . The young dogs have 
ceased to give tongue; for like unruly chil- 
dren they had dashed off in chase of what came 
first, sal as the American hare (“ Lepus Ame- 
ricanus”) is found nearly everywhere, it was 
the earliest te eo Just when the darkness is 
most deep, and the sounds about our way most 
hushed, up wheels the silver moon, and with 
a mellowed glory overcomes the night. The 
weight of dckanee has been lifted from us, and 
we trudge along more cheerily! The dogs 
are making wider ranges, and we hear nothi 

of them. The silence weighs upon us, an 
old Sambo gives an occasional whoop of en- 
couragement. - We would like, too, to relieve 
our lungs, but he says, “nobody mus holler 
now but dem dat de dog knows; make ’em 
bother!” We must perforce be quiet; for 
“de dog” means Bose, and we must be defe- 
rential to his humors! Tramp, tramp, tramp, 
it has been for miles, and not a note from the 
dogs. We are beginning to be fatigued ; our 
spirits sink, and we have visions of the warm 
room and bed we have deserted at home. The 
torches are burning down, and the cold, pale 
moon-light is stronger than that they give. 
One after another the — dogs come pant- 
me og to us, and lazily into our wake. 
“Hang coon hunts in general!—this is no 
joke ; all ery and no wool!” Hark! a deep- 
mouthed, distant bay! The sound is electri- 
cal; our impatience and fatigue are gone! All 
ears and eyes we crowd around old Sambo. 
The oracle attitudinizes. He leans forward 
with one ear turned towards the earth in the 
direction of the sound. Breathlessly we 

upon him. Hark! another bay ; he 
then several join in. The old man has been 
unconsciously soliloquizing from the first 
sound. “Golly, dat’s nigger Trim!” in an 
under tone ; “he know de coon !” Next sound. 
‘Dat’s a pup; shaw!” Pause. “Dat’s a 


Pik agin ! no coon dar!” 
ng his outapread hand which he brings 
down with a lo slap upon his thigh; “yah ! 


h! dat’s ole Music; look out, niggers ! 
Then; efednteenrieeriag sanee notion 
us through a pause, he bounds into the air 


with the eaperish agility ofa colt, and breaks out 





| maddening chorus— 


“— while the babbling echo mocks the hounds.” 


Suddenly the reverberations die away. Old 
Sambo halts. When we get into ear-shot the 
only word we hear is,“ 'Treed!” This from 
the oracle is sufficient. We have another long 
scramble, in which we are led by the mono- 
tonous baying of a single dog. We have 
reached the = Bs at last all breathless. Our 
torches have been nearly extinguished. 
One of the young dogs is seated at the foot of 
a tree, and, looking up, it bays incessantly. Old 
Sambo pauses for a while to survey the scene. 
The old dogs are circling round and round, 
jumping up inst the side of every tree, 
ents as heh ae they can reach. They are 
not satisfied, and Sambo waits for his tried 
oracles to solve the mystery. He regards 
them steadily and patiently for a while ; then 
steps forward quickly, and beats off the young 
dog who had “lied” at the “tree.” The ve- 
terans now have a quiet field to themselves, 
and after some further delay in jumping up the 
sides of the surrounding trees, to find the 
scent, they finally open in full burst upon the 
trail. Old Sambo exclaims curtly, as we set 
off in the new chase, “ Dat looks like ’coon! 
but cats is about!” Now the whole pack opens 
again, and we are off after it. We all under- 
stand the allusion to the cats—for we know 
that, like the raccoon, this animal endeavors 
to baffle the dogs by running some distance up 
a tree, and then springing off upon another, 
and so on until it can safely descend. The 
young dogs take it for granted that he is in 
the first tree, while the older ones sweep cir- 
cling round and round until they are convinced 
that the animal has not escaped. They thus 
baffle the common trick which they have 
learned through long experience, and, re- 
covering the trail of escape, renew the chase. 
Under ordinary circumstances we would al- 
ready have been sufficiently exhausted ; but 
the magnetism of the scene lifts our feet as if 
they had been shod with wings. Another 
weary scramble over every provoking obstacle, 
and the solitary baying of a dog is heard again 
winding up the “cry.” When we reach the 
“tree” this time, nok find it is another “ feint,” 
we are entirely disheartened, and all this excite- 
ment and fatigue of the night reacting upon 
us leaves us utterly exhausted, and disinclined 
to budge one foot further. Old Sambo comes 
up—he has watched, with an astute phiz, the 
movements of the dogs for some time. 
“ Thought dat ware a ole coon from the fust! 
Dat’s a mighty ole coon!” with a dubious 
shake of his head. “ Ole coon nebber run dat 
long!” Another shake of the head, and ad- 
dressing himself to his “staff:” “Ole coon 
nebber run’ed dis fur, Niggers !” Then turn- 


y|ing to us—*Massas, dat a cat !—’taint no 


coon!” The dogs break out in, at the 


!|same moment, and with peculiar fierce- 

ness, in full cry. “Come ‘long, niggers ' 
—maby dat’s a coon—maby “taint!” and 
. | off he starts again. We are electrified by the 
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mg ae sounds once more, and “ follow, 
still follow,” forgetting everything in the re- 
newed hubbub oan: wos Tecra Wearily now 
we go again over marsh and quagmire, bog 
and pond, rushing through vines and thickets 
and dead limbs. Ah, what glimpses have we 
of our cosy home during this wild chase! 
now our strength is gone—we are chilled, and 
our teeth chatter—the moon seems to be the 
centre of cold as the sun is of heat, and its 
beams strike us like arrows of ice. Yet the 
cry of the dogs is onward, and old Sambo and 
his staff yell-on! Suddenly there is a pause ; 
the dogs are silent, and we hold up! “Is it 
all lost!” we exclaim as we stagger, with 
our bruised and exhausted limbs, to a seat upon 
an old log. The stillness is as deep as mid- 
night—the owl strikes the watch with his too- 
whoo! Hah! that same hoarse, deep bay 
which first electrified us comes booming again 
through the stillness. “Yah! yah! dat ole 
coon am done for! Bose got he, niggers— 
Gemmen, come on!” The inspiriting an- 
nouncement, that Bose had treed at last, is 
balm to all our wounds, and we follow in the 
hurry-scurry rush to the tree. Arrived there, 
we find old on end barking up a great old 
oak, while the other dogs lie panting around. 
“Dare he am,” says old Sambo. “ Make a 
fire, niggers!” There is but a single stump of 
a torch left; but in a little while they have 
collected dried wood enough to kindle a great 
blaze. “Which nigger’s gwine to climb dat 
tree ?” says old teasbe, looking round inquir- 
ingly. Nobody answers. The insinuations he 
had thrown out, that it might be a cat, have had 
their effect upon the younger darkies. Sambo 
waits, in dignified silence, for an answer, and 
throwing off his horn, with an indignant ges- 
ture, he says, “ You d—n pack of chicken-giz- 
zards niggers !—climb de tree myself!” and 
straightway the wiry old man, with the acti- 
vity of a boy, springs against the huge trunk, 
and commences to ascend the tree. Bose 
gives an occasional low yelp as he looks after 
his master. The other dogs sit with upturned 
noses, and on restless haunches, as they watch 
his ascent. Nothing is heard, for some time, 
but the fall of dead branches and bark which he 
throws down. The fire blazes high, and the 
darkness about us, beyond its light, is unpene- 
trated even by the moon. We stand in eager 
groups watching his ascent. He is soon lost 
to our view amongst the limbs ; yet we watch 
on until our necks ache, while the eager dogs 
fidget on their haunches,.and emit short yelps 
of impatience. We see him, against the 
moon, far up amongst the uppermost forks, 
creeping like a beetle, up, still up! We are 
all on fire—the whole fatigue and all the bruises 
of the chase forgotten! our fire crackles and 
blazes fiercely as our impatience, and sends 
quick tongues of light, piercing the black 
throng of forest sentinels about us. Suddenly 
the topmost boughs of the great oak begin to 
shake, and seem to be lashing the face of the 
moon. “De cat! de cat! look out down 
dar!” The dogs burst into an eager howl! 
He is shaking him off! A dark object comes 
thumping down ee ae and re 4 
nd with its fall. e@ eager rus. 

a it! but we saw the spotted thing with the 
electric flashing of its ov. Yells and sput- 
tering screams—the howls of pain—the 

ing growls of assault—the dark, tumbling 
ee ee with its fierce clamors, 
out our fire-light into the dark shadows of 
the wood, are all enough to madden us. Weall 
rush after the fray, and strike wildly into its 
midst with the clubs and dead limbs we have 





snatched, when one of the body-guards hap- 
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} 
pens to think of his axe, and with a single blow 
settles it! 

All is over! We get home as we may, and | 
about the time 
Beat up the light with thetr bright silver hoot, 
And chase it through the sky,” 
we creep cautiously into our back window, 
and sleep not the less profoundly for our fa- 
tigue, that we have to charge our late hour 
of rising, next day, — Bacon or the Iliad, 
instead of the “ Night Hunt.” 


Memoirs % Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. By the Rev. 
Thos. Timpson. 12mo. pp. 330. New) 
York: Stanford and Swords. 


We have often observed, in examining a series | 
of family portraits, the transmission of fea-| 
tures or complexion through a whole race—a | 
high-bridged nose—true Norman—reappear- | 
ing every generation or two, spite of the intro- 
duction of an occasional snub; a brow of 
power continuing to dignify the faces of those 
whose natural energies have gradually been 
concentrated upon sordid pursuits. And 
mental qualities—a family idea—like that 
which ruined the Stuarts—may sometimes be 
as easily traced, however modified by the 
change of times and circumstances. Heredi- 
tary rank had undoubtedly some foundation in 
nature. We look as instinctively for a descent 
of qualities as of noses, and generally, with 
the aid of prestige, succeed in tracing it. 

But what shall we say of Mrs. Fry? Her 
excellent biographer tells us not only that her 
ancestor, “Hugo de Gournay, a Norman 
Baron, Lord of Gournay and Le Brau, came 
over with William the Conqueror ”—who must 
have brought over with him every one of his 
Norman subjects, first having made barons of 
them all;—but that Sir John de Gourna 
fought at Lewes and Evesham, and wit 
Prince Edward in the Holy Land; “ that Sir 
Matthew de Gournay, one of Froissart’s 
heroes,” assisted at all the great battles of 
Edward III. ; and “ that Edmund Gournay, under 
Richard II., was a lawyer of great eminence.” 
After this array of men of blood, not to speak of 
the man of law, comes the sweet and gentle 
Elizabeth Gurney, like Mercy following to drop 
balm in the wounds of War; a soldier of the 
Prince of Peace, a conqueror through Him 
who died for us; winner of fame enduring and 
irreproachable, the pure and holy minister of 
_ to the most hopeless of the human race. 

his descendant of warriors quelled brawls by 
a look ; dissension was hushed in her presence. 
Rebellion laid down its arms at her feet, be- 




















cause they were the feet of peace. Hap 
Gurneys! to have merged the soldier in the 
Christian—the hero in the saint ! 

Mrs. Fry was born to fortune, and to those 
charms of person and graces of manner, which, 
making their possessor the idol of society, 
sometimes stand in the way of an entire devo- 
tion to duty. Yet we are told that even be- 
fore a oe religious motive had its birth in her 
heart, philanthropy was a distinguishing fea- 
ture in her character. She formed and super- 
intended a school on her father’s premises, for 
the poor children of Earlham and all the sur- 
rounding parishes; and took great delight in 
this charity, so apt to prove irksome to mature 
goodness. She was at that time less remark- 
able for seriousness than for vivacity; in no 
smal! measure attached to the pleasures of the 
world, and herself peculiarly attractive to those 
who make those pleasures their object. She was 
blessed with a sweet voice, whose persuasive 
tones proved no trifling advantage in her hal- 





lowed labors ; and a yet sweeter temper, with- 
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out which both philanthropy and _ religion 
would have been vain in dealing with the 
erring. Thus armed*for the work, she seems 
to have gone forth with a mission to complete 
the unfinished labor of Howard. His was the 


honor of having awakened the attention of| the 


the civilized world to the truth that the 
prisoner is still a man, whom to surrender 
slowly under cover of law, is. nevertheless to 
surrender. Mrs. took the next step. 
She proved satisfactorily that ness, mercy, 
and truth, are as effectual on the moral 
nature of the prisoner as the light and air 


‘of heaven on his physical condition. De- 


cent food and lodging were the beneficent 
result of the first apostle’s labors; classifica- 
tion, employment, and religious training fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his successor. Who 
knows but the second was the true spiritual 
offspring of the first? Elizabeth Fry was an 
intelligent child of nine years old when the 
death of Howard was the talk of the world— 
when his labors were the theme of universal 
eulogy. What more likely than such a repu- 
tation, fresh and glowing, and having all the 
charm of an entire novelty of foundation, to 
kindle the imagination and inspire the heart of 
a susceptible pil ? Here would be a descent 
to be proud of. 

Mrs. Fry was born in 1780, of a family be- 
longing to the Society of Friends. She was 
herself a preacher in that Society, having 
made her first public address at the funeral 
her father in 1809. She married Mr. Josep 
Fry, in 1800; and removed to London, where 
she reared a large family. For years her reli- 
gious convictions led her to the frequent exer- 
cise of her power as a preacher—a power and 
a practice which undoubtedly did no little to 
further her labors in the wide sphere to which 
she was afterwards led. Various journeys, 
made as a minister of the religious society to 
which she belonged, gave opportunity for visit- 
ing hospitals, prisons, and lunatic asylums; 
and the amelioration of prisoners soon became 
the leading idea of her mind. She had early 
become acquainted with the horrible state of 
the female side of Newgate; indeed it must 
never be forgotten that to live in the society of 
the people called Quakers, is to hear of the 
prisoner, the poor, and the wretched of every 
grade. There is little knowledge of art among 
them; but a sympathy with all the woes of 
humanity never surpassed by any religious 
sect. Mrs. Fry soon became a constant visit- 
or in this scene of the deepest guilt and 
horror. The turnkeys would at first have per- 
suaded her to leave her purse and watch be- 


y | hind, when she ventured into such desperate 


company ; but she knew better. She entered 
alone ; the key was turned alike upon the out- 
casts and their visitor; and at the first sound 
of her soothing voice, the spirit of the place 
was chan The effect of kindness was 
little less miraculous ; and it was not long 
before “these once wild and wretched crea- 
tures were seen neatly clothed, busily em- 
ployed, arranged under the care of monitors 
—— own number), with a matron at their 
h 7 

We could wish to give in detail the particu- 
lars of the plans of Mrs. Fry for the improve- 
ment of Newgate; but this would require a 
volume. The subject of prison discipline in 

neral has attracted so much attention since 

rs. Fry’s commencement in the work, 
that all to whom such details would be inte- 
resting have means of full information at hand. 
Our own country is taking the lead, most hon- 
orably, in this humane science; and the Prison 
Association of this city is at this very time pre- 





paring a voluminous memoir on the subject, 


which will soon be within the reach of all, 
It is not to be supposed that the humanizing 
of the female prisoners in Newgate, the estab. 
lishment of als for the younger prisoners 
procuring of employment, and all the other 
branches of the great reform, were the work of 
Mrs. Fry alone. She engaged the co-opera. 
tion of other ladies, and found the most en- 
lightened and liberal support from those jn 
power, as well as from her own family and 
friends. The Governor of the Prison, the 
Lord Mayor, the Grand Jury of the city of 
London, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Sidmouth, and 
other officials, as well as Joseph John Gurney 
and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton—the brother 
and brother-in-law of Mrs. Fry,—assisted and 
encouraged her in every possible way. [ler 
own personal attention was, however, con- 
stantly given. One morning of every week 
she read the Bible to the prisoners, and at this 
time visitors were admitted—a privilege em- 
braced by many distinguished persons, so cele- 
brated had the new system become. The 
King of Prussia was present on one of these 
occasions in 1842, when he visited England to 
be present at the baptism of the Prince of 
Wales ; and Mr. Timpson tells, with no little 
pomp and circumstance, how his Majesty 
“ said, in an earnest tone, which was heard by 
all present, ‘Ah, my dear friend, I am very 
happy to see you!’” Mrs. Fry having made 
his acquaintance before his elevation to the 
throne, by means of her visits to the prisons of 
Germany. We agree with the biographer 
that when his Majesty, with the nobles who 
accompanied him, knelt down to listen to the 
prayer of the Quaker heroine, side by side 
ith the inmates of the prison, the scene must 
have been truly an impressive one. But the 
best of all is that the King learned a great deal 
by this visit, Mrs. Fry having spoken to him 
so plainly and powerfully against the wicked- 
ness of religious persecution in his dominions 
that his tears were seen to flow; “and both 
then and by letter on the following day, Mrs. 
Fry entreated his Majesty to use his best intlu- 
ence with the King of Denmark to put a stop 
to the shameful persecution carried on against 
the Baptists in his kingdom.” In the same 
spirit of all-conquering enthusiasm, Mrs. Fry, 
while constant in her attention to the prison- 
ers, was actively instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the “ Mighty Shelter for the House- 
less,” a charity whose name bespeaks its na- 
ture—and of the “ Society for the patronage of 
discharged Female prisoners,” an institution 
which has a twin-sister in this very city, little 
known or noticed for want of some Mrs. Fry, 
whose advantages at once of nature and for- 
tune, should enable her to place it where it 
should stand in public esteem. From these 
beginnings grew out other branches of heal- 
ing, for the germs of benevolent effort have a 
cactus-like growth, each new effort serving as 
foundation for another. The reform in New- 
te encouraged a wider attempt; and Scot- 
and and Ireland soon shared in the blessing, 
through the direct influence of the same per- 
suasive spirit. Nor were the unhappy women 
sen to transportation for crime forgotten. 
One hundred and six ships, containing about 
twelve thousand female convicts, were visited 
by the “ British Ladies’ Society,” between 1818 
and 1829, and in the course of this trying sé! 
vice incalculable was effected; partly by 
means of watchfulness that the carelessness of 
cipetiontns radial “ to ee nacyens 
Vv ift of many 

liorations, and tle better gift of kindly counsel. 
The influence of this especial charity extended 
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even to the far colonies, where kindred associa- 
tions were formed for the pu of carrying 
out the good work begun in England. 

We cannot, with Mr. Timpson, follow the 

tle fire in its spread throughout Europe. 
uffice it to say, that it was by 1 effort 
that Mrs. i eae her work in foreign 
lands. As istianity owes its efficiency in 
the world to the life of the Saviour, so must 
the beneficence which is its fruit be made a 
living reality instead of a dead body of pre- 
cept, by the character and conduct of those 
who attempt to extend its benetits. Whatever 
else may be useful, personal influence alone is 
irresistible. ‘This should be borne in mind by 
those who content themselves with giving, in- 
stead of working, in aid of benevolent enter- 
prises. A striking lesson on this point may be 
read in these memoirs of Mrs. Fry. 

But we must haste to a close. The latest 
and truly magnificent project of Mrs. Fry was 
the formation of libraries for the use of the 
coast guards, in all their numerous stations 
round the British Isles, and this, with the libe- 
ral aid of her friends—for who that had means 
could refuse her anything ?—and the enlight- 
ened patronage of government, she lived to see 
completely successful, with the addition of a 
library for each of the revenue cutters. By 
means of this effort, “a body of useful and 
deserving men, with their wives and families, 
amounting to upwards of twenty-one thousand 
persons, were supplied with the means of reli- 
gious and moral instruction.” 

The close of a life like that of which we 
have here alluded only to the principal fea- 
tures, must almost of course be gilded with 
that light which seems to emanate from the 
glory prepared for those who love God. Calmly 
and sweetly she awaited her release; not in 
idleness, but in the attitude of the faithful ser- 
vant, whose only care is his master’s interest. 
The news of her decline spread over Europe ; 
and while solicitude beset her doors, public 
— were offered up in many churches, both 
in England and on the continent, that she might 
be s yet a little longer. Much sufferi 
tried her faith, and her course was not without 
deep afflictions ; but she remained firm till the 
last; and in death her ing words were, 
“This isa strife—but Iam sare.” She lived 
sixty-five years, 

The recent death of Joseph John Gurney, 
worthy brother of such a sister, gives addi. 
tional interest to these memoirs of Elizabeth 
Py much of the material for the present 
volume having been drawn from Mr. Gur- 
ney’s record of his oo virtues. Both are 
now gone, to enjoy Tr, as we may trust, 
the rest that pas Aes for those Fe eaghen 
out the cause of the afflicted and “turn many 
to righteousness.” 

t as is yet Mr. Gurney’s death, we 
have already seen, on this side the water,-a 
poem by Bernard Barton, in which the brother 
and sister together are thus affectionately com- 
memorated : 


The Prisoner’s dungeon caught a transient ra 

Of light and life from mere, and oven tae 

On whom the Law's last mortal sentence lay, 

leeks epcheve crimes and tears shall ail be wip'd 


“If ‘lovely in lives’ ye th 
= ith ooh one from Time and Earth set free, 


ve could fi 

Nor *éa mu, 
now ye keep your jubilee 

= sah cours where the ic choir, 


harmoniously, 
far “s faint and feeble Iy 





Sing praises to the Lamb, and His Eternal Sire '” 


Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mountains 
to the Mouth of the Columbia River, made 
during the Years 1845-6. By Joel Palmer. 
Cincinnati: J. A. & U. P. James. 12mo. 
pp. 189. 


Ix a journey through the Western wilds, over 
the Rocky Mountains, we are naturally on the 
alert for striking incident, picturesque scenes, 
and stirring adventure. The imagination 
claims for itself the freedom of the prairie, and 
frets at the check of the conventional and 
commonplace. The tamest fancy starts away 
upon an estampede, moving as free as air over 
the trackless wilderness of Nature. A dull, 
matter-of-fact book of ‘Travels over the Rocky 
Mountains would be as startling to a reader’s 
anticipations as the sight to a wild Indian of a 
dancing-master cutting a pigeon-wing on a 
prairie bottom. Such a surprise is here before 
us in the shape of Mr. Joel Palmer’s journal. 
His book, very much like the sailor’s log in 
form and character, is a direct narrative of his 
course from Independence, in Missouri, to the 
mouth of the Columbia River. He joins a 
cavalcade of some, hundred wagons, with ‘® 
thousand or two cattle belonging to a crowd 
of settlers, who, like himself, are making their 
way to Oregon. The author evidently has all 
the characteristic energy and boldness of the 
Western pioneer, and has doubtless better 
capabilities for travelling and settling than 
writing about them. In his narrative are 
occasional glimpses of wild life, the buffalo 
hunt, the Indian ambuscade, the adventurous 
trapper, wild passions loosened from restraint, 
the danger by “flood and field;” material, 
which by literary art might have been made 
effective, and which in the “ Astoria” and 
“Captain Bonneville” of Irving, is brought out 
in a series of striking pictures. 

There is a brisk competition between Cali- 
fornia and Oregon for emigrants. A portion 
of the author’s party, some fifteen wagons, 
were fitted out expressly for California, and 
thirty-five additional ones joined them, in con- 
sequence of false representations, says the 


"2 writer. These afterwards, not finding the soil 


of California as represented, made their way to 
n. 

he Indians are inveterate liars and thieves, 
and life is not safe among them unless pro- 
tected by force of arms or force of numbers. 
There are some Presbyterian missionaries at 
work striving to Christianize these sa and 
they have so far succeeded as to e their 
consciences very tender upon some minor 
points of morality. 

“On my return to our camp,” says Mr. Pal- 
mer, ** some one of our party proposed a game at 
cards. We had but engaged in our amusement, 
when the old chief Aliquot made his appearance, 
holding a small stick in his hand; he stood 
transfixed for a moment, and then advanced to 
me, raising his hand which held the stick, in 
the act of chastising me, and gently taking me 
by the arm, said, ‘ Captain—Captain—no good ; 
no good.’ ” 

Mr. Palmer tells us he “immediately re- 
solved to abandon card-playing for ever ;’ but 
he continued, as far as we oo learn, _ kee 
a eye on his rty, and notwithstand- 
rioep te now and Gon lose a horse or a tea- 
pot. The Indians were too good for card- 
playing, but not for such trifling sins as pick- 
ing and stealing. 

After a six months’ journey, which must 
have been full of incident, though it does not 
appear on the face of the book, the author 
arrived in O city. Here there are 
already a “neat Methodist Church,” a “splen- 
did Catholic Chapel,” one hundred houses, two 
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grist-mills, four stores, two taverns, one 
tannery, three tailors’ shops, one lathe ma- 
chine, a brick-yard, one hatter, one cooper, two 
blacksmiths, a number of carpenters, masons, 
&c. ; and the following features of a luxurious 
civilization, a — a printing office, 
where the Oregon Spectator is published semi- 
monthly, and three lawyers. The town has 
already a population of six hundred inhabitants, 
exclusive of Indians, and has all the circum- 
stances favorable to a future expansion into a 
great commercial city. 


The Oregon Territory will probably form 
three States, and has now about twelve thou- 
sand white inhabitants. Its climate is like 
that of Ohio and Kentucky, and its soil is fer- 
tile beyond example. Fifty bushels of wheat 
per acre is no uncommon yield. The straw of 
this grain has the peculiarity of being filled 
with a pith which gives it firmness, and saves 
it from the effects of wind and storm. Oats, 
barley, potatoes, and peas, flourish abundantly. 
A rude and sparing cultivation gives the most 
generous return of rich crops. Oregon is a 
noble gift, fresh from nature, extending freely 
life and happiness to future millions. The 
boundary question has doubtless lost much of 
its interest, by ceasing to be a casus belli. His- 
torically, however, it has a claim on our atten- 
tion. 


** As yet there are but few Americans settled 
upon the north side of the Columbia. There 
seems to have been an effort upon the part of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, to impress the Ameri- 
can pecple with an idea that the entire country 
north of the river was unfit for cultivation. 
Not only was this statement made to emigrants, 
but it was heralded forth to the whole world; 
and as much of the country along the Columbia 
corroborated this statement, no effort was made 
to disprove it. Americans visiting that country 
being so well pleased with the attentions paid 
them by the Hudson’s Bay Company, took for 
granted their statements, without examining for 
themselves, and have asserted it at home, in ac- 
cordance with British interests, and this | fear 
has had its influence in the settlement of this 
question. For any one acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the claims of the respective govern- 
ments can but admit, that greater privileges 
have been granted to Great Britain than that go- 
vernment had any right to expect, or than the 
justice of our claim wouldallow. Undoubtedly, 
the largest part of good agricultural country is 
south of the 49th degree north latitude, but there 
is a great deal of excellent land north of that 
line, But little of it has been explored by 
Americans, and we have taken only the state- 
ments of British subjects, and upon their author- 
ity, the question between the two governments 
was settled. But as we have proven by actual 
examination the incorrectness of their state- 
ments in relation to the country between the 
Columbia and the 4vth degree north latitude, we 
may reasonably infer that they are also incorrect 
in relation to the remainder of the country 
north. That the general features of the country 
north of the Columbia River are rough and 
mountainous, is-admitted ; and the same may be 
said in relation to the country south of it; but 
that it is barren and sterile, and unfit for cultiva- 
tion, is denied. 

«* The country upon the north side of the Co- 
lumbia abounds with beautiful valleys of rich 
soil, of prairie and timbered lands, well watered, 
and adapted to the growth of all the grains rais- 
ed in the northern, middle, and western States, 
with superior advantages for grazing; never 
failing resources for timber and fish; and its 
proximity to one of the best harbors in the 
world, renders it one of the most desirable and 
important sections upon the Pacific coast. Fra- 
zer’s river, with its numerous tributaries, will 
afford a settlement which will compare well 





with England itself. 
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“Vancouver’s Island, an excellent body of land, 
is equal to England in point of size, fertility of 
soil, climate, and everything that would consti- 
tute great national wealth. And besides these, 
there are undoubtedly extehsive valleys uorth of 
Frazer’s river, which will compare well with it ; 
but we know nothing positive upon this sub- 
ject. 
ane The excellent harbors of Puget’s sound, 
with its many advantages, and the delightful 
country about it, are sufficient to induce capital- 
ists to look that way. This will probably be the 

rincipal port upon the coast. ere will doubt- 

ess be our navy yard and shipping stores.” 


This work of Mr. Palmer’s, though deficient 
in interest as a book, contains facts gathered 
from actual experience, which may be made 


available for the behoof of the emigrant and 
trader. 





The North British Review. No. XII. 
bruary, 1847. Scott & Co.: New York. 

Tue current of public favor seems to set 

retty strongly towards this new Review, and the 
eading article of the present issue, ** Morell’s 
Modern Philosophy,” by Dr. Chalmers, is much 
commended. It seems to us as agreeable an 
essay as a Scotchman, claiming a complete su- 
premacy for the Scottish philosophy, could be 
expected to pretense although, besides a certain 
formality and hardness, it is deformed by some 
vile Scotticisms, among which we reckon the use 
of the word “deliverance,” in the sense of 
** statement,” some half dozen times. 

The reviewer admires, but does not imitate, 
the exquisite beayty of the following passage 
from Kant :— 

“The reason, because of its reach and capa- 
city, and misled by the evidences which it finds 
of its own power, can see no limits to its passion 
for knowledge. The buoyant dove, when, with 
free wing, it traverses the air of which it feels 
the resistance, might imagine that it would fly 
still better in the vacuum beyond; and thus 
Plato forgets, and looks slightly on the sensible 
world, because it imposes upon his reason such 
narrow limitations, and so he ventures himself 
on the wings of his ideas, into the empty space 
of the pure understanding. He has not remark- 
ed that, in spite of his efforts, he makes no pro- 
gress ; for he has no point of support on which 
to uphold him in his attempt to bear the under- 
standing out of its natural place. Such is the 
common fatality of reason ; it first raises a super- 
structure as quickly as it can, but is much too 
late ere it takes the trouble of ascertaining whe- 
ther the foundation of it be solid.” 

The article on Cowley, in the same number, 
gives reason to suppose that the mathematicians 
of the corps are employed to prepare the poeti- 
cal articles, so utterly ungenial and unsatisfac- 
tory is the account of the “ melancholy” bard. 

But “* Modern Painters” more than makes u 
for all. ‘*A Graduate of Oxford,” the author of the 
work, must be satisfied ; for if he has warmed a 
critic, what may he not expect of enthusiastic 
admiration in his unarmed readers? ‘ A ver 
extraordinary and a very delightful book ; full 
of truth and goodness, of power and beauty. 
If genius may be consid (and it is as ser- 
viceable a definition as is current) that power by 
which one man produces, for the use or pleasure 
of his fellow-men, something at once new and 
true, then have we here its unmistakeable and 
inesiimable handiwork. Let our readers take 
vord for it, and read these volumes tho- 
ugh(y, giving themselves up to the guidance of 
this most original thinker, and most attractive 
writer, and they will find not only that they are 
:icher in true knowledge, and quickened in pure 
and heavenly affections, but they will open their 
eyes upon a new world—walk under an ampler 
heaven, and breathe a diviner air 
This book gave us wings, opened new doors into 
heaven, brought the country into the town, made 
the invisible seen, the distant near; so that it 
happened unto us as unto poor Susan, ‘at the 
corner of Wood street,’ when she heard ‘ in the 
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silence of morning the song of that bird,’ and 
behold !— 


**T was a note of enchantment; what ai's her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 


Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the midst of Cheapside.’ ” 

And what is better than all, the extracts from 
the work fully justify the raptures of the re- 
viewer. “It gives a new theory of beauty and 
sublimity, it asserts and proves the existence of 
a new element in landscape painting, it unfolds 
and illustrates with singular force, variety and 
beauty, the laws of art; it explains and en- 
forces the true nature and specific function of 
the imagination, with the precision and fulness 
of one having authority ;” and is, in short, the 
very book for the readers of the Literary World 
to study, by way of ty earn for the approach- 
ing exhibition of the Academy, as well as for 
our artists to make the man of their counsel in 
their attempts for next year. If the book be not 
at hand, as we fear, then a study of this glowing 
review of it will be no mean substitute—for the 
present. 

Perhaps the article of the greatest interest, in 
the number, is that on the priority of the disco- 
very of the compound nature of water. It is 

etl known that, for many years, the discovery 
of the synthesis of water, by burning inflamma- 
ble air (hydrogen) in dephlogisticated air (oxy- 
gen), has been attributed to Cavendish. And, 
certainly, he deserves great credit in the investi- 
gation of these primary problems in chemical 
science, a3 an enthusiastic experimenter. But 
the fame of the mere experimenter is not the 
highest in science; the responses of nature 
need an interpreter, and the man whose fertile 
mind draws the true conclusion from observed 
facts, deserves the palm. The writer in the 
North British claims for Mr. Watt, very strongly, 
this praise of having first offered a true and sa- 
tisfactory theory of the synthesis of water. In 
spite of the great names of those who have taken 
sides in the discussion, it seems as if too much 
warmth of feeling were displayed. We think 
that the rewards of scientific investigation, in 
experiment or in theory, ought not to be dis- 
pensed as a court of law assigns the property of 
an invention, or as prizes are distributed to aca- 
demic disputants. Unless Mr. Cavendish acted 
in this matter as a great rascal, appropriating 
the ideas of another, in a manner, too, and in the 
face of evidence which would be sure to convict 
him, he must be allowed to have made the ex- 
pase, not the first made as to the com- 

ustion of the two gases, but the first as to the 
composition of water, and drawn the proper con- 
clusion. He would not have dared to hand a 
ee to the Royal Society, to be read there, 

ad he known a rival essay was already in the 
possession of the secretary, and that the contents 
were familiar to some of the members. Mr. 
Watt had his attention drawn to the nature of 


p | water, we may suppose, by his experiments upon 


water, and the modifications produced by the in- 
fluence of heat. This is a natural supposition, 
though a mind of his vigor can hardly be thought 
In the 
course of these experiments he concluded that, 
at a certain point of temperature, water was 
converted, by loss of latent heat, into a perma- 
nent He consults Dr. Priestley as to the 
mode of converting water into a permanent air. 
This was about December, 1782. And on the 
26th of April, 1783, Watt writes to Priestley a 
letter, enclosing a paper, setting forth his views 
as to the composition of water. This was to 
have been read at the Royal Society, but was not 
sent till the November following, nor read till 
the 29th April, 1784. The paper of Cavendish 
was read Jan. 15,1784. There is an ugly cir- 
cumstance as to the dates of these papers, as 
printed, that looks rather dark as to the conduct 
of the Secretary of the Society, Sir Charles 
Blagden, a confidential friend of Mr. Cavendish. 
U a careful review of all the circumstances, 
while it is just to award to Watt the credit of 
boldness in conjecturing the true nature of wa- 
ter, it is manifestly unjust, by adopting an hypo- 
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thesis that gives him all the credit for originality 
to deprive Cavendish not only of that hich 
honor, that is the property of true men of science 
but even of the reputation of ordinary honesty. 
For it appears, if the reasoning of M. Arajo 
be ado , that we are led irresistibly to such 
aconclusion. The fact is, that the progress of 
knowledge was ripening the views of philoso. 
phers; speculation becoming bolder and bolder - 
experiment more and more exact; and it was 
not wonderful that two minds should, at such a 
period, have reached the same conclusion. We 
think that, in the whole of this discussion, too 
much merit is claimed for mere speculative jn. 
genuity. That which floats in theory—tha 
which is hazarded in conversation—hinted at, 
and remains unconfirmed by actual experiment, 
is hardly enough to founda reputation on, 
though it may serve to display vigor and capa- 
city. That Watt was no such dreamer, the 
mighty reality, that his genius created and 
wielded, most clearly proves. 


An Author's Mind : the Book of Title Pages. 
* A Bookful of Books,” or “* Thirty Books in 
One.” Edited by M. F. Tupper, Esq., M.A. 


Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1847. 16mo., pp, 
200. 


Mr. Tupper writes in a vein of great good 
nature throughout this book, which disposes the 
reader to be as pleased as the author, but un- 
fortunately good intentions alone will not carry 
the day; they will not convert heavy raillery 
into light wit; and to smile by sheer force of 
will is quite as much out of character as to be 
malignant upon the same impulse. The muscles 
are not to be constrained. We laugh with the 
witty rogue who caricatures us, and grow me- 
lancholy over the dull though saccharine puff of 
friendship. Mr. Tupper should be content with 
the ceeaiudtis of the Pollocks and Robert Mont- 

omerys, and leave humor to Punch and Thac- 

eray. It is astonishing how many narrow es- 
capes the public have had in the lifetime of Mr. 
Tupper. In these confessions we have the 
schedules of thirty books strangled in infancy, 
epics, tragedies, autobiographies, novels, essays, 
portraitures, handbooks, an investigation, a 
translation, an oration, a pamphlet, and even an 
oratorio. There are Nero, a tragedy; Char- 
lotte Clopton, a novel; Politics, a manual, with 
numerous other inventions suggestive of penance 
and healthy discipline to publishers. An active 
bookmaker of this species pays off on the trade 
many of the wrongs and indignities suffered by 
the author race. If a reviewer now and then 
kills a Keats, verily a Tupper takes his revenge ; 
if a bookseller swindles a Milton once in a cen- 
tury out of a Paradise Lost for five pounds, your 
Tuppers assess the damages. But American 
publishers who get books for nothing have no 
reason to complain, least of all of Mr. Tupper. 

After all, Mr. Tupper is a very clever man, 
and has several times appeared before the pub- 
lic to great advantage. But he should eschew 
theology and continuations of Coleridge, and it 
might be as well if he would follow the ex- 
ample of Moliére, and we will not say consult 
his washerwoman, but read over his productions 
to some honest adviser of plain understanding— 
who would laugh or cry in the right places, and 
yawn when it was nec The world would 
not then be reminded by such publications as 
this, of the anecdote of Beau Brummell. ‘‘ What 
have you got there ?” was the question asked ot 
that distinguished man’s valet as he emerged from 
the dressing-room heavily laden with rumpled 
cravats. “‘ Nothing,” says he, “ they are our fail- 
ures !” Undoubtedly they were even then much 
better attempts than ordinarily invest the necks 
of, say r table citizens, but they were un- 
worthy of Brummell! So there are many poorer 
books than the Author’s Mind, ate it — 
unequal to Mr. Tupper’sgreat popular reputation. 
The author of the Proverbial Philosophy can 
afford to laugh at criticism, and throw out 4 
book like the Probabilities now and then as 4 
tub to the whale. What he himself thinks of 


the critics he tells us in the ** Author’s Mind,” 
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with a few judicious hints thrown in for the 


ag eA good opinion of Critics.—* Far, very 
far be it from me to arraign modern reviewers 
either of partialities or incapacity ; indeed, it is 
robable that few men of high talent, character, 
and station, have not, at some time or other, 
temporarily at least contributed to swell their 


” 
ranks. * ° ° * . 


“Speaking generally (for, not to flatter any 
class of man, truly there are rogues in all), I 
am bold to call them candid, honest, clever 
men ; quite superior, as a body, to everything like 
bribery and corruption, and with human limita- 
tions, little influenced by motives either of pre- 
judice or favor. For indefatigable industry, 
unexampled patience, and cape of mind very 
far above what are commonly attributed to them, 
I, for my humble judgment, would give our 
periodical journalists their honorable due: I 
am playing no Aberdeenshire game of mutual 
scratching ; I am too hardened now in the ways 
of print to be much more than indifferent as to 
common praise or censure; that honeymoon is 
over with me, when a laudatory article in some 
kindly magazine sent a thrill from eye to heart, 
from heart to shoe-sole understanding: I no 
longer feel rancorous with inveterate wrath 
against a poor editor whose faint praise, impo- 
tent to d—, has yet abundant force to induce a 
hearty return of the compliment: like some 
case-hardened rock, so little while ago but soft 
young coral, the surges may lash me, but leave 
no mark, the sun may shine, but cannot melt 
me.” 

Their Human Infirmities.—“ There is not— 
from the multiplicity of business to be got 
through, there cannot be—adequate time allowed 
for anything like justice to the claims of each 
author. Periodicals that appear at longer inter- 
vals are in all reason more or less excepted 
from this objection ; but by the daily and week- 
ly majority the labors of a lifetime are cursorily 
glanced at, hastily judged from some isolated 
passage, summarily found laudable or guilty ; 
and this weak opinion, strongly enough ex- 
pressed as some compensation in solid super- 
structure for the abies of its foundation, is 
circulated by thousands over all the corners of 
the habitable world, To say that the public 
(those so-called reviewers of reviews, but wiser 
to be looked on only as perusers) balance all 
such false verdicts, might indeed be true in the 
long run, but unfortunately it is not: for first, 
no run at all, far less a long one, is permitted to 
the persecuted production; and next, it is no- 
torious that people think very much as they are 
told to think. 
. * * a . . 

“A mere unit, an anonymous, irresponsible 
unit, dissects in a quarter of an hour the grand 
result of some ten years; and this momentary 
influence on one man’s mind (perhaps wearied, 
or piqued, or biased, or haply unskilled in the 

oint at issue, but at all events inevitably in a 
urry to jump at a conclusion), this light acci- 
dental impression is sounded forth to the ends of 
the earth, and leads public opinion in a verdict 
of thunder, 
* * * * > * 
_“This monarchic We is buf a frail mortal, 
liable at least to ‘some of the imperfections of 
our common nature, gentlemen,’ as, for exam- 
ple, to be morose, impatient, splenetic, and the 

more if over-worked.,’ 

A noble plea for Authorship.—* Some poor 
man the other day, and in a reputable journal 
too, had five new-born tragedies strangled and 
mangled in as many lines: we need not suppose 
him a Shakspeare, but he might have been one 
for aught of evidence given to the contrary ; at 
any rate, five at once, five mortal tragedies (so 
Puppy-fashion born and drowned) must, how- 
ever carelessly executed, have been the offspring 
of no common mind. 

e * . . * al 

“Take my word for it,—if indeed I can be a 
fair witness,—the man who has written a book 
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is above the unwriting average, and as such 
should be ranked mentally above them : no light 
research, and tact, and industry, and head-and- 
hand labor, are sufficient for a volume; even 
certain stolid performances in print do not shake 
my judgment ; for arrant blockheads as sundry 
authors undoubtedly are, the average (mark, not 
all men, but the average) unwriting man is an 
author’s intellectual inferior. All men, how- 
ever well capable, have not perchance the appe- 
tite, nor the industry, nor the opportunity to 
fabricate a volume ; nor, supposing these requi- 
sites, the moral courage (for moral courage, if 
not Pryecal, must form part of an author’s 
mind) to publish the lucubration: but ‘1 mag- 
nify mine office’ above the * anumbered host of 
unwriting, uninformed, loose, unlettered gentry, 
who (as full of leisure as a cabbage, and as 
overflowing with redundant impudence as any 
Radical mob) mainly tend to form by their 
masses the average penless animal-man, who 
could not hold a candle to any the most mediocre 
of the Marsyas-used authors of haply this 
week’s journals. Spare them, victorious Apol- 
los, spare: if libels that diminish wealth be 
punishable, is there no moral guilt in those le- 
galized libels that do their utmost to destroy a 
character for wisdom, wit, learning, industry, 
and invention ?—Critical flayer, try thou to 
write a book; learn experimentally how difficult 
yet relieving, how nervous yet gladdening, how 
ungracious yet very sweet, how worldly-foolish 
yet most wise, how conversant with scorn yet 
how noble and ennobling an attribute of Man 
is— Authorship.” 


Here is where Mr. Tupper is at home, and 
while he sounds such dashing notes as in this 
and the parallel rhymes of the Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, he may blow away the meshes of the 
critic’s cobweb at will: 


“Great is the dignity of Authorship; I magnify mine 
oth . 


ice 5 
Albeit in much feebleness I hold it thus unworthily. 
For it is to be one of a noble band, the welfare of the 


world, 

Whose haunt is on the lips of men, whose dwelling in 
their hearts, 

Who are in the retrospect of Memory, and walk 


among the visions of Ho 

Who commune with the good for everlasting, and call the 
wisest, brother, 

Whose voice hath burst the Silence, and whose light is 
flang upon the Darkness, 

—Flashing jewels on a robe of black, and harmony bound- 
ing out of chaos,— 

Who giadden empires with their wisdom, and bless to the 
farthest generation, 

Doers of illimitable good, gainers of inestimable glory !” 
* * * - * 


“Rare is the worthiness of Authorship: I justify mine 


office ; 

Albeit fancies weak as mine credit not the calling. 

For it addeth immortality to dying facts, that are ready 
to vanish away, 

Embalming as in amber the poor insects of an hour ; 


Se ——— 


Syracuse,—how silent of the past !—Carthage, thou art 
blotted from remembrance ! 

Egypt, wondrous shores, ye ure buried in the sandhilis of 

forgetfulness ! 

Alas,—for in your glorious youth, Time himself was 
young, 

And none durst wrestle with that Angel, iron-sinewed 
bridegroom of Space ; 

So he flew by, strong upon the wing, nor dropped one fall- 

ing feather, 

Wherewith some hoary scribe might register their honor 

and renown. 

Beyond the broad Atlantic, in the regions of the setting 
sun, 

Ask of the plume-crowned Incas, that ruled in old Peru. — 

Ask at grand Caziques, and priests of the pyramids of 

exico,— 

Ask of a thousand painted tribes, high nobility of Nature, 

Who, once, could roam their own Elysian plains, free, 
generous, and happy 


Who, now, degraded and ‘in exile, having sold their father- 
land for naught, 


Sink, and are extinguished in the western seas, even as 
the sun they follow,— 


Where is the record of their deeds, their prowess worthy 
of Achiiles, 


Nestor’s wisdom, the chivalry of Manlius, the native elo- 
quence of Cicero, 

The skill of Xenophon, the spirit of Alcibiades, the firm- 
ness of a Maccabean mother, 

Brotherly love that Antigone might envy, the honor and 
the fortitude of Regulus ? 


Alas! their glory and their praise have vanished like a 
summer cloud : 


Alas! that they are dead indeed ; they are not written 
down in the Book of the living.” 


The Book of the Feet ; a History of Boots 
and Shoes. By J. Sparkes Hall. From the 2d 
London edition, with American additions. New 
York: J S. Redfield. 


Tuts is quite an amateur affair, much more 
suggestive of artistical associations and the old 
poets thanthe shop. ‘To think of a shoemaker 
quoting Sir John Suckling: 

“ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But oh, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight,” 


or going further back yet to Herrick, who com- 
plimented Mrs. Susanna Southwood, after this 
exquisite fashion : 
“ Her pretty feet, 

Like smiles, did creep 

A little out, and then, 

As if they started at bo-peep, 

Did soon draw in again.” 


And to Ben Jonson, who had so fine a fancy of the 
lover and his mistress, that he 


“ would adore the shoe, 
And slipper was left off, and kiss it too. 
* * * * . 


And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 

As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.” 
For such visions as these the disciples of the 
lapstone should be grateful. 

Mr. Sparkes Hall, it seems, is the inventor of 
a ladies’ patent elastic boot, an ingenious contriv- 


Shedding upon stocks and stones the tender light of | vance of wire and India-rubber, and received 
And tleaielos ee 9 PRES hints for its improvement from those idols of the 


I ik a ie hi d availeth 
t ha wer to e past things present, and availet! 
for the nt in the future, “sit 
Delivering hts, and words, and deeds, from the outer 
darkness of oblivion : 
Where are the sages and the heroes, giants of old time ?— 
Where are yd mighty kings that reigned before Aga- 


memnon 
Alas, they lie unwept, unhonored, hidden in the mid- 
ht : 
Alas, for they died unchronicled: their memorial perished 
them. 
Where are <4 nobles of Nineveh, and mitred rulers of 
| 


Babylon 
Where are the lords of Edom, and the royal pontifis of 
Thebais ? 
The golden Satrap, and the Tetrarch,—the Hun, and the 
and the Ceit? 
The merchant princes of Phenicia, and the minds that 


fashioned _! 

Alas, forjthe poet hath forgotten them; and lo! they are 
outcasts of or : 

Alas, that are withered leaves, sapless and fallen 
frum the chaplet of fame. F 

Speak, Etruria, whose bones be these, entombed with 


costly care,— 

Tell out, Herculaneum, the titles that have sounded in 
those tor age ee 

Lycian Zanthus, oy Gey ee are mute, and the honor of 
their architects hath died ; 

Copan and Palenque, dreamy ruins in the West, the forest 





hath swallowed up your sculptures ; 


ladies’ magazines, the Countess of Blessington 
and the Baroness Calabrella. In fact Mr. Hall 
is a distinguished notability, like M. Soyer, and 
we wonder Mr. Pinto has not told us something 
of him in his remarkably accurate and faithful 
letters from London. 

The lives of so many great men who have 
been shoemakers are appended to this work, 
both Englishmen and Americans, who have 
attained to distinction, as merchants, scholars, 
and preachers, that we are inclined very much 
to doubt the old maxim, “ ne sutor,” &c. 

The sons of Crispin and every man who has a 
soul, should reward the publisher’s enterprise in 
the preparation of this elegant volume. 


The Life and Remains, Letters, Lectures, and 
Poems of the Rev. Robert Murray MeCheyne, 
Minister of St. Peter’s Church, Dundee. By the 
Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, Minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland, Collace. New York: 
Robert Carter. 


Tue value of this book to the religious body 
of which the subject of it was a member, may 
be inferred from the fact that this is a reprint 
from the seventeenth Edinburgh edition. We 
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have found in it more than the usual interest 
which attaches to the class of religious biogra- 
phies. It is an honorable example of the learn- 
ing and piety often found among the clergymen 
of Scotland. The various passages of diary, 
letters, sermons, and addresses, exhibit a faithful 
picture of the life of the devoted pastor, who 
was employed not only in religiotls services at 
home, but passed some time abroad as a mission- 
ary tothe Jews, precehing. in various parts of 
Europe, and visiting the Holy Land e died 
before he had reached his thirtieth year. The 
verses scattered through the volume have con- 
siderable merit, and would form a popular little 
book of religious verse if collected together. A 
few lines written at the ‘* Foot of Carmel,” have 
a touching simplicity : 
“POUNTAIN OF SILOAM. 
“ Beneath Moriah's rocky side 
A gentle fountain springs, 


Silent and soft its waters glide, 
Like the peace the Spirit brings. 


“ The thirsty Arab stops to drink 
Of the cool and quiet wave, 
And the thirsty spirit stops to think 
Of Him who came to save. 





* Siloam is the fountain’s name, 
It means ‘ one sent from God ;’ 
And thus the holy Saviour's fame, 
It gently spreads abroad.” 


Halloween, The Hare Bell, The Weeping 
Willow, The Voice of Flowers. 32mo. Par- 
sons: Hartford. 

Tuese are elegant little volumes of the minia- 
ture library style, the two latter being by Mrs. 
Sigourney. Halloween and the Lays from the 
pen of Rev. A. C. Coxe, is an acceptable, well 
filled little volume, including some of the 
author’s best compositions. Mr. Coxe’s rhetoric 
sometimes outruns his fancy; a fault which is 
no bar perhaps to popular success; but there is 
enough to please readers of a severer taste. The 
following is no unpleasing specimen of this 
author’s lyrics. 


“ LAMENT OF THE VIRGINS. 


“ Oh, of dance and song the pride, 
Jeptha’s danghter, young and fair, 
Never now the wreath of bride, 
Ne’er the bridal veil shall wear! 
Ne’er with cymbals light advancing 
Shall she quit her true love home, 
Never in the valleys dancing, 
Bound like Ocean's purest foam. 
Never shall she whisper—never, 
Vows that bind the Hebrew maid ; 
Hers from all the world to sever. 
Hers the hermit cell and shade. 


* Oh, of song and dance the pride, 
Jeptha’s daughter, young and fair; 
She should be a hero’s bride, 
She a hero’s son should bear. 
But her fortune is ‘ 
She shu!! ne’er love's worship know ; 
Ne’er a babe shall call her er, 
Nestled on her breast of snow ; 
She hath gone from spring and fountain ; 
She hath vanished from the rills; 
Lone she wanders on the mountain, 
And her home is on the hills. 


“ Oh, of dance and song the pride, 
Jeptha’s daughter, young and fair, 
In the mount she must abide, 

And her virgin vestments wear. 
There her foot that bounded lightly, 
Faint with maiden step shall go, 
And her dance that was so sprightly, 

To a pensive gliding grow, 
She shall bend ‘mid caverns praying, 
Like a flower that trembles there, 
While anear the wild fox baying, 
Breaks alone the silent air. 


“ Oh, of song and dance the pride, 

Jeptha’s daughter, young and fair ; 

Angels with her shal! abide, 
Angels smile upon her prayer. 

Angels that shall be her lovers, 
In such love as angels use ; 

While each wing that o’er her hovers, 
Sheds —— — ered 

Angels there, that cheer her ng, 
Shall her loneliness beguile, 

And the wings that shade her dying, 
Watt her to the happy isle. 


“ Oh, of dance and song the pride, 
Jeptha’s daughter, young and fair, 
Weep for her that doth a 
On the lonely mountain there. 
Many flowers like her have perished 
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E’er their ted buds could : 
But A poe Ene e’er £0 cherished, 
Ne’er like her a hero’s hope. 
Many maids have gone to slaughter, 
FF “_ _—S lovel _t = 
eep, oh, w or ’ , 
Weep, ye louie. weep for on 
Mr. Everet’s Hare-Bell is a popular little 
book in the sixth edition, made up by contribu- 
tions from the author’s literary friends. 


The Harp of David ; A collection of Church 
Music. Consisting of Selections from the most 
distinguished com rs, and a number of origi- 
nal pieces of Music by the editor. With a pro- 
= system of Elementary Instruction for 

upils, Edited by George Kingsley, Professor 
of Music; author of “The Sacred Choir,” 
“The Social Choir,” &c., &c , Pp. 360. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1847. 


Tuts is a varied and discriminating selection 
of Sacred Music, culled from the works of Han- 
del, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, Mehul, 
Jomelli, and other continental composers, with 
some few (we wish there were more) from 
English Church composers. The works of Far- 
rant, Creyghton, Byrd, Tallis, Purcell, Gibbons, 
Rogers, and their contemporaries, contain compo- 
sitions in the purest Church style, and would 
greatly enrich any collection. Their inaccessi- 
bility is doubtless the cause why so few find a 
place in such works as ** The Harp of David ;” but 
thanks to the zeal of Dr. Reinbault, and to the 
Motett and Musical Antiquarian Societies in 
England, many of the measures of the Church 
Composers are being rescued from oblivion, and 
reproduced in an cle ant and accessible form. 
Dr. Reinbault has lately published a fine collec- 
tion of Cathedral Chants of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries, the only full and complete col- 
lection we have ever seen. ‘*The Harp of 
David” contains some fine specimens of this 
description of Sacred Music. The compositions 
of the editor are numerous, and do him much 
credit. 


Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging 
Life; or the Invalid’s Oracle. By William 
Kitchiner. From the 6th London edition, revised 
and improved by T. S. Barrett. 18mo. New 
York: arpet & Brothers. 


A new edition of a work which has been sold 
by tens of thousands, and for which there is a 
new generation of readers every now and then 
springing up, who may profit (nowhere more than 
in America) by the celebrated Doctor’s good- 
humored, spirited way of throwing out his peptic 
and physiological precepts. The book isa very 
neat and cheap one, and may be read with equal 
benefit and entertainment. 


Appleton’s Manual of Utility, Practical In- 
formation, and Universal Knowledge. Chess. 


THe commencement for a new series of hand- 
books of a popular character, each number to be 
sold for twenty-five cents, and complete in itself. 
The form, type and paper, leave nothing to be 
desired. This little treatise comprehends chap- 
ters on Chess and Chess writers, the description 
of the game, its laws, the terms employed, with 
a number of original games illustrating the dif- 
ferent stages. ‘I'he writer claims that his publi- 
cation contains more than any other of the same 
Siemasione, and is cheaper than any yet pro- 

uced. 


Votes on the Upper Rio Grande. By Bryant 
P. Tilden. 8vo. pp. 32. Philadelphia: Lind- 
say & Blakiston. 

A DESCRIPTION of the writer’s exploration of 
the river in the U, S. steamer Major Brown, by 
order of Major-General Patterson, performed in 
October and November, 1846. The notes are in- 
teresting, and with the drawings, nine in num- 
ber, give a satisfactory idea of the navigation of 
the river, and the towns and land on its borders. 
Laredo, seven hundred miles from the mouth of 
the river, isto be the head of navigation. A 
hundred thousand dollars expended on the chan- 
nel above Mier, will open this whole extent to 
boats drawing four feet. The party left the 
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[April 10. 
Major Brown at Laredo, and proceeded by land 
to Presidio de Rio Grande, a journey of a hundred 
miles, noticing some ruing by the way, which 
may gratify the curious, when Canales and hij, 
troop have disappeared. They then descended 
the river in a canoe, encountering shoals, rocks, 
reefs, snags, and rapids. Coal of a bituminoy; 
character had previously been discovered t 
Guerrera, one of the results of Lieut. Tilden’, 
exploration, which may be directly available to 
the steamers in the gulf. In the history of the 
recent Mexican affairs this pamphlet will not be 
overlooked. 








MY HOME. 
A Home! a home! yes! yes! though still and 
small, 
I have a home! where soft the shadows fal] 
From the dim pine tree, and the river's sigh, 
Like voices of the dead, wails ever nish; 
Nor hearth is there, nor hall, nor festive place, 
Nor welcome smile of that bewitching face, 
Nor the low laughter, nor the sweet fond tone, 
That made pain pleasant—yet it is my own— 
My heart’s own home, where’er my foot may 
tread, 
Oh! for my narrow house and lowly bed! 


Let others turn, when each has ceased to roam, 
To the calm pleasures of his childish home— 
Let others turn, when day’s hot toil is o’er, 
To that pure kiss which greets them at the door; 
To that bright eye which kindles at the sound 
Of their known footstep, shedding glory round: 
I have nor childish home, nor earthly hold,— 
The kiss that breathed upon my lips is cold ; 
The eye that beamed for me is dimmed and 
dead— 
Oh! for my narrow house and lowly bed ! 


Earth has no home that can with mine compare, 
For thou, my own lost one, for thou art there. 
It matters not that they are sealed in death, 
Those founts of light, and still the balmy breath, 
And wan the radiant lip and lustrous brow— 
It matters not, for it is always thou ! 
It matters not, how cold, if I at last, 
On that true heart of mine, when all is past, 
May pillow once again my lonely head— 

Oh! for my narrow house and lowly bed ! 


Oh, weary-waste and weary is the day, 

And weary is the night—oh ! wellaway ! 

For anguish wakens with the rising morn, 

And sleepless sorrow of the night is born. 

And years must pass, long years, ere I shall ran 

To that dear spot which fools are fain to shun. 

The only home which now my soul doth crave, 

Thy home—the long, the last—thine early grave. 

Oh, that for me the bridal sheets were spread 
Now, in my narrow house and lonely bed ' 

Philadelphia, April 10, 1844. 





MEMOIR OF MR. LISTON. 

Mr. Lirrett published the other day in his 
valuable Miscellany, the “Living ,” a plea- 
sant paper from Chambers’s Journal, on “ The 
Victuals and Drink of Authors.” The anec- 
dotes, like all stories of such topics, were ver) 
good, though several struck us as old acquaint- 
ances. How often will it be repeated that 
Charles Lamb was partial to roast pig? This 
is on the basis of the Chinese paper, on the 
curious first discovery of the dish, just as the 
Quarterly Review set him down as a drunkard 
from the “ Confessions.” Lamb himself denies 
the fact in one of his last letters, in og So 
friends who were continually sending hin 
roast pigs. Reading ona little further we came 
to this sober statement of fact—* Liston, the 
comedian, was from infancy averse to animal 
food and strong drink ; water was his habitual 
drink, and his food was little beyond the mast 
and beech-nuts of his favorite groves at Charn- 
wood. This kind of diet, ganged otaora 
to the contemplative powers o rimitiv 

hermits, is bur il Pr to the rads and 
bodies of the present generation. Hypochon- 
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‘, almost constantly ensues ; and it was so 
pers case of young Liston, who was subject 
to strange visions.” We thought this had a 
familiar air to us, and going back to an old file 
of ines, found the authority for this sin- 

lar fret in Charles Lamb’s exquisite hoax- 
e biography of the immortal actor, whose per- 
sonal certainly betrayed anything 
but an abstemiousness from London porter, 
roast beef, and Stilton. As this paper of 
Lamb’s is one of his best, and is unaccounta- 
bly omitted in any edition of his works, we 
publish it ent ‘e. The reader, by the way, 
will remark the literal use the article maker 
has made of his material. Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine lately had a profound leader, full of pt 
cal insight on Mexico, every bit of which was 
taken from Waddy Thompson’s recently pub- 
lished “ Recollections,” without once mention- 
ing the name of the author. 


“The subject of our Memoir is lineally descend- 
ed from Johan De L’Estonne (see Doomesday 
Book, where he is so written), who came in with 
the Conqueror, and had lands awarded him at 
Lupton Magna, in Kent His particular merits 
or services, Fabian, whose authority I chiefly 
follow, has forgotten, or perhaps thought it im- 
material, to specify. Fuller thinks that he was 
standard-bearer to Hugo De Agmondesham, a 

werful Norman Baron, who was slain by the 

and of Harold himself at the fatal battle of 
Hastings. Be this as it may, we find a family of 
that name flourishing some centuries later in 
that county. John Delliston, Knight, was high 
sheriff for Kent, according to Fabian, quinto 
Henrici Sexti ; and we trace the lineal branch 
flourishing downwards—the orthography varying, 
according to the unsettled usage of the times, 
from Delleston to Leston, or Liston, between 
which it seems to have alternated, till, in the 
latter end of the reign of James I., it finally set- 
tled into the determinate and pleasing dissylla- 
bic arrangement which it still retains, Amina- 
dab Liston, the eldest male representative of the 
family of that day, was of the strictest order of 
Puritans. Mr. Foss, of Pall Mall, has obligingly 
communicated to me an undoubted tract of his, 
which bears the initials only, A. L., and is enti- 
tled ‘the Grinning Glass: or Actor’s Mirrour, 
wherein the vituperative Visnomy of vicious 
Players for the Scene is as virtuously reflected 
back upon their mimetic Monstrosities as it has 
viciously (hitherto) vitiated with its vile Vani- 
ties her Votarists.’ A strange title, but bearing 
the impress of those absurdities with which the 
litle pages of that pamphlet-spawning age 
abounded, The work bears date 1617. It pre- 
ceded the Histriomastix by fifteen years ; and as 
itwent before it in time, so it comes not far 
short of it in virulence. It is amusing to find an 
ancestor of Liston’s thus bespattering the players 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
‘Thinketh Ye (the actor), with his costive 
countenances, to wry a sorrowing soul out of her 
anguish, or by defacing the divine denotement of 
destinate dignity (daignely described in the face 
humane and no other), to reinstamp the Paradice- 
plotted similitude with a novel and naughty ap- 
proximation (not in the first intention) to those 
abhorred and ugly God-forbidden corresponden- 
ces, with flouting Apes’ jeering gibberings, and 
Babion babbling-like, to hoot out of countenance 
all modest measure, as if our sins were not suf- 
ficing to stoop our backs without He wresting 
and crooking his members to mistimed mirth 
(rather malice) in deformed fashion, leering 
when he should learn, prating for praying, gog- 
gling his eyes (better upturned for grace), 
whereas in Paradice (if we can go thus high for 
His profession) that devilish Serpent appear- 
eth his undoubted Predecessor, first induing a 
mask like some roguish roistering Roscius (I spit 
at them all) to beguile with Stage shows the 
Feping Woman, whose Sex hath still chiefly up- 
eld these Mysteries, and are voiced to be the 
chief Stage-haunters, where, as I am told, the 
custom is commonly to mumble (between acts) 
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apples, not ambiguously derived from that per- | The sound of his head, &c., dashing successively 
nicious Pippin (worse in effect than the Apples upon the projecting masses of the chasm, had 
of Discord), whereas sometimes the hissing | such an effect upon the child, that a serious 
sounds of displeasure, as I hear, do lively rein- sickness ensued, and even for many years after 
tonate that snake-taking-leave, and diabolical | his recovery he was not once seen so much as to 
goings off, in Paradice.’ | 


smile. 
‘The puritanic effervescence of the early Pres- ** The joint deaths of both his parents, which 


byterians appears to have abated with time, and | happened not many months after this disastrous 
the opinions of the more immediate ancestors of accident, and were probably (one or both of 
our subject to have subsided at length into a| them) accelerated by it, threw our youth upon 
strain of moderate Calvinism. Still a tincture | the protection of his maternal great aunt, Mrs. 
of the old leaven was to be expected among the | Sittingbourn. Of this aunt we have never heard 
posterity of A. L. | him speak but with expressions amounting al- 
“‘ Our hero was an only son of Habakuk Liston, Most to reverence. To the influence of her 
settled as an Anabaptist minister upon the patri- | early counsels and manners, he has always at- 
monial soil of his ancestors. A regular certifi- | tributed the firmness with which, in maturer 
cate appears, thus entered in the church book at Years, thrown upon a way of life, commonly not 
Lupton Magna. ‘Johannes, filius Habakuk et the best adapted to gravity and self-retirement, 
Rebecca Liston, Dissentientium, natus quinto | he has been able to maintain a serious character, 
Decembri, 1780, baptizatus sexrto Februarii se- | “tinctured with the levities incident to his 
quentis ; Sponsoribus J et W. Woollaston, und profession, Ann Sittingbourn (we have seen 
cum Maria Merryweather” ‘The singularity | her portrait by Hudson) was stately, stiff, tall, 
of an Anabaptist minister conforming to the child | With a cast of features strikingly resembling the 
rites of the church, would have tempted me to | subject of this memoir. Her estate in Kent was 
doubt the authenticity of this entry, had I not | Spacious and well-wooded ; the house, one of 
been obliged with the actual sight of it, by the | those venerable old mansions which are so im- 
favor of Mr. Minns, the intelligent and worthy | pressive in childhood, and so hardly forgotten in 
parish clerk of Lupton. Possibly some expecta- | succeeding years, In the venerable solitudes of 
tion in point of worldly advantages from some of | Charnwood, among thick shades of the oak and 
the sponsors, might have induced this unseemly | beech (this last his favorite tree), the young 
deviation, as it must have appeared, from the | Liston cultivated those contemplative habits 
practice and principles of that generally rigid | which have never entirely deserted him in after 
sect. The term Dissentientivm was possibly | years. Here he was commonly in the summer 
intended by the orthodox clergyman as a slur | months to be met with, with a book in his hand 
upon the supposed inconsistency. What, or of —notaplay-book—meditating. Boyle’s Reflec- 
what nature, the expectations we have hinted at, | tions was at one time the darling volume, which 
may have been, we have now no means of ascer- | in its turn was superseded by Young’s Night 
taining. Of the Wollastons no trace is now dis- | Thoughts, which has continued its hold upon 
coverable in the village. The name of Merry- | him through life. He carries it always about 
weather occurs over the front of a grocer’s shop | him ; and it is no uncommon thing for him to be 
at the western extremity of Lupton. | seen, in the refreshing intervals of his occupa- 
“Of the infant Liston we find no events record- | tion, leaning against a side scene, in a sort of 
ed before his fourth year, in which a severe attack | Herbert or Cherbury posture, turning over a 
of the measles bid fair to have robbed the rising | pocket edition of his favorite author. 
generation of a fund of innocent entertainment. | |“ But the solitudes of Charnwood were not des- 
He had it of the confluent kind, as it is called, tined always to obscure the path of our young 
and the child’s life was for a week or two de-| hero. The premature death of Mrs. Sitting- 
spaired of. His recovery he always attributes | bourn, at the age of 70, occasioned by incautious 
(under Heaven) to the humane interference of | burning of a pot of charcoal in her sleeping 
one Doctor Wilhelm Richter, a German empiric, chamber, left him in his 19th year nearly with- 
who, in this extremity, prescribed a copious diet | OUt Tesources. That the stage at all should have 
of Sauer Kraut, which the child was observed presented itself as an eligible scope for his tal- 
to reach at with avidity, when other food repel- | ents, and, in particular, that he should have 
led him ; and from this change of diet his resto- | chosen a line so foreign to what appears to have 
ration was rapid and complete. We have often | been his turn of mind, may require some expla- 
heard him name the circumstance with grati- | nation. 
tude ; and it is not altogether surprising, thata! ‘ At Charnwood then we behold him thought- 
relish for this kind of aliment, so abhorrent and | ful, grave, ascetic. From his cradle averse to 





harsh to common English palates, has accompa- 
nied him through life. When any of Mr. Lis- 
ton’s intimates invite him to supper, he never 
fails of finding, nearest to his knife and fork, a 
dish of Sauer Kraut. 

** At the age of nine we find our subject under 
the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Goodenough (his 
father’s health not permitting him probably to 
instruct him himself), by whom he was inducted 
into a competent portion of Latin and Greek, 
with some mathematics, till the death of Mr. 
Goedenough, in his own seventieth, and Master 
Liston’s eleventh year, put a stop for the present 
to his classical progress. 

**We have heard our hero, with emotions which 
do his heart honor, describe the awful circum- 
stances attending the decease of this worthy old 
gentleman. It seems they had been walking 
out together, master and pupil, in a fine sunset, 
to the distance of three-quarters of a mile west 


flesh meats, and. strong drink; abstemious even 
beyond the genius of the place; and almost in 
spite of the remonstrances of his great aunt, who, 
i though strict, was not rigid ; water was his ha- 
bitual drink, and his food little beyond the mast 
and beech nuts of his favorite groves. It isa 
medical fact, that this kind of diet, however fa- 
vorable to the contemplative powers of the pri- 
mitive hermits, &c., is but ill adapted to the less 
robust minds and bodies of a later generation. 
Hypochondria almost constantly ensues. It was 
so in the case of the young Liston. He was sub- 
ject to sights, and had visions. Those arid beech 
nuts, distilled by a complexion naturally adust, 
mounted into an occiput, already prepared to 
kindle by long seclusion, and the fervor of strict 
Calvinistic notions. In the glooms of Charn- 
| wood he was assailed by illusions, similar in kind 
' to those which are related of the famous Anthony 
lof Padua. Wild antic faces would ever and 





of Lupton, when a sudden curiosity took Mr. | anon protrude themselves upon his sensorium, 


Goodenough to look down upon a chasm, where 
a shaft had been lately sunk in a mining specu- 
lation (then projecting, but abandoned soon alter, 


county). 





ing, and, to use Mr. Liston’s phrase, disappeared; 
and was doubtless broken into a thousand pieces. 


Whether he slivt his eyes, or kept them open, 
‘the same illusions —— The darker and 
| more profound were 

as not answering the promised success, by Sir | 
Ralph Shepperton, Knight, and member for the | 


is cogitations, the droller 
and more whimsical became the apparitions. 
They buzzed about him as thick as flies, flapping 


he old clergyman leaning over, at him, flouting him, hooting in his ear, yet 
either with incaution, or sudden giddiness (pro- | 
bably a mixture of both), suddenly lost his foot- 


with such comic appendages, that what at first 
was his bane, became at length his solace; and 
he desired no better society than that of his 
merry Phantasmata. We shall presently find in 
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what way this remarkable phenomenon influ- 
enced his future destiny. 

**On the death of Mrs. Sittingbourn, we find 
him received into the family of Mr. Willoughby, 
an eminent Turkey merchant, resident in Birch- 
in-lane, London. We lose a little while here 
the chain of his history; by what inducements 
this gentleman was determined to make him an 
inmate of his house. Probably he had had some 
personal kindness for Mrs, Sittingbourn for- 
merly ; but however it was, the young man was 
here treated more like a son than a clerk, though 
he was nominally but the latter. Different avo- 
cations, the change of scene, with that alterna- 
tion of business and recreation, which in its 
greatest perfection is to be had only in London, 
appear to have weaned him in a short time from 
the hypochondriacal affections which had beset 
him at Charnwood. In the three years which 
followed his removal to Birchin-lane, we find 
him making more than one voyage to the Le- 
vant, as chief factor for Mr. Willoughby, at the 
Porte. We could easily fill our biography with 
the pleasant passages which we have heard him 
relate as having happened to him at Constanti- 
nople, such as his having been taken up on sus- 
picion of a design of penetrating the seraglio, 
&c.; but with the deepest convincement of this 
gentleman's own veracity, we think that some 
of the stories are of that whimsical, and others 
of that romantic nature, which, however divert- 
ing, would be out of place in a narrative of this 
kind, which aims not only at strict truth, but at 
avoiding the very appearance of the contrary. 

** We will now bring him over the seas again, 
and suppose him in the counting-house in 
Birchin-lane, his protector satisfied with the re- 
turns of his factorage, and all going on so 
smoothly that we may expect to find Mr. Liston 
at last an opulent merchant upon ’Change, as it 
is called. But see the turns of destiny! Upon 
a summer’s excursion into Norfolk, in the year 
1801, the accidental sight of pretty Sally Parker, 
as she was called (then in the Norwich compa- 
ny), diverted his inclinations at once from com- 
merce ; and he became, in the language of com- 
mon-place biography, stage-struck. Happy for 
the lovers of mirth was it, that our hero took this 
turn; he might else have been to this hour that 
unentertaining character, a plodding London 
merchant. 

** We accordingly find him shortly after making 
his debut, as it is called, upon the Norwich 
boards, in the season of that year, being then in 
the 22d year of his age. Having a natural bent 
to tragedy, he chose the part of Pyrrhus in the 
Distressed Mother, to Sally Parker’s Hermione. 
We find him afterwards as Barnwell, Altamont, 
Chamont, &c.; but, as if nature had destined 
him to the sock, an unavoidable infirmity abso- 
lutely discapacitated him for tragedy. His per- 
son at this latter period, of which I have been 
speaking, was graceful, and even commanding ; 
his countenance set to gravity; he had the 
power of arresting the attention of an audience 
at first sight almost beyond any other tragic 
actor. But he could not hold it. To under- 
stand this obstacle we must go back a few years 
to those appalling reveries at Charnwood. Those 
illusions, which had vanished before the dissi- 
pation of a less recluse life, and more free soci- 
ety, now in his solitary tragic studies, and amid 
the intense calls upon feeling incident to tragic 
acting, came back upon him with tenfold vivid- 
ness. In the midst of some most pathetic pas- 
sage, the parting of Jaffier with his dying friend, 
for instance, he would suddenly be surprised 
with a fit of violent horse-laughter. While the 
spectators were all sobbing before him with emo- 
tion, suddenly one of those grotesque taces would 
peep out upon him, and he could not resist the 
impulse. A timely excuse once or twice served 
his purpose, but no audiences could be expected 
to bear repeatedly this violation of the continu- 
ity of feeling. He describes them (the illusions) 
as so many demons haunting him, and paralysing 
every effect. Even now, I am told, he cannot 
recite the famous soliloquy in Hamlet, even in 
private, without immoderate bursts of laughter. 
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However, what he had not force of reason suffi- 
cient to overcome, he had sense enough to 
turn into emolument, and determined to make a 
commodity of his distemper. He prudently 
exchanged the buskin for the sock, and the illu- 
sions instantly ceased ; or, if they occurred for a 
short season, by their very co-operation added a 
zest to his comic vein; some of his most catch- 
ing faces being (as he expressed it) little more 
than transcripts and copies of those extraordi- 
nary phantasmata. 

** We have now drawn out our hero’s existence 
to the period when he was about to meet for the 
first time the sympathies of a London audience. 
The particulars of his success since have been 
too much before our eyes to render a circumstan- 
tial detail of them expedient. I shall only men- 
tion that Mr. Willoughby, his resentments hav- 
ing had time to subside, is at present one of the 
fastest friends of his old ren o factor; and 
that Mr. Liston’s hopes of Miss Parker vanishing 
along with his unsuccessful suit to Melpomene, 
in the autumn of 1811 he married his present 
lady, by whom he has been blest with one son, 
Philip; and two daughters, Ann, and Augus- 
tina, 





Miscellany. 


Murray is publishing in his Colonial Library, 
in London, a selection and translation from the 
German Memoirs of Varnhagen von Ense, 
embracing sketches of German Life and Lite- 
rature, and Scenes from the War of Liberation 
in Germany. The translation is by Sir Alex- 
ander Duff Gordon, Bart. The chapter devoted 
to Jean Paul, a name which always arrests the 
attention, has been partly included in Mrs. 
Lee’s Life of Richter, published in Boston. 
Longfellow has also a brilliant sketch of “the 
Only One” in Hyperion, the reading of which 
by those who have never made the acquaint- 
ance of the German humorist is a pleasant 
affair. As those who have heard much of 
Jean Paul always desire to hear more, we 
gather some of the anecdotes of the new vo- 
lume. 
VON ENSE’S FIRST VISIT. 


** Baireuth, Sunday, the 23d of October, 1808. 
This forenoon I went to visit Jean Paul. I im- 
mediately recognised in a pleasant, civil, inqui- 
sitive woman who opened the door, Jean Paul’s 
wife, from her likeness to her sister. One of 
the children was sent to call his father, who 
soon caine: he had been expecting my visit, 
owing to letters from Berlin and Leipsic, and 
received me most kindly. As he sat down near 
me on the sofa [ nearly laughed in his face; as 
he bent down a little he was so exactly like the 
description which Neumann had jestingly given 
of him in our joint novel of Versuchen and 
Hindernissen. Moreover, his way of speaking 
and what he said made the impression stronger. 
Jean Paul is a large man, with a full, well- 
shaped face, small eyes, fiery and glowing at one 
moment, and soft and heavy the next; his mouth 
has an agreeable expression, and is mobile even 
when he is silent. His speech is rapid and al- 
most hasty ; he occasionally stutters, and he has 
a peculiar dialect, which I should find some dif- 
ficulty in describing, but which appears to me to 
be half Franconian, half Saxon, although his 
language is tolerably correct nevertheless. 


CONVERSATION OF JEAN PAUL 


*‘ His conversation was pleasing and - 
humored, always full of meaning, u ted 
and simple. Although I was perfectly aware 
that his wit and humor belonged only to his 
pen, and that while he could scarce write a note 
without giving proof of both, his conversation 
seldom betrayed either, I was, nevertheless, 
much astonished to hear nothing of the sort from 
him during the whole time inewhich he was so 
excited, and <llowed himself to be carried away 
by the vehemence of his feelings. His manner 
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was like his conversation ; not very polished, 
but no ways strained or pretentious ; it was yy. 
studied, and just what might be expected from 
a person of the middle classes. His courtesy 
arose from kindness, his manners and bearing 
were patriarchal, full of consideration to others, 
but perfectly unconstrained. Even in the heat 
of conversation he was true to his character ; he 
uttered no sharp word, he made no false repre. 
sentation, he never watched for an opportunity 
to take an unfair advantage : he was invariably 
gentle, but allowed his own comprehensive na- 
ture to run riot, He first praised everything 
that had lately appeared, and when we entered 
more fully into the subject, then there was 
blame and more than enough. So of Adam 
Miller's Lectures, of Frederick Schlegel, of 
Tieck, and others. He thought that German 
authors should always hold to the people and not 
to the upper classes, among whom all Was cor- 
— and spoilt, and yet he had just praised 
Adam Muller for understanding how to speak a 
true word to the well-instructed men of the 
world. He was convinced that nothing could 
be gained from the gleanings of the Indian 
world, but the addition of perhaps some new 
form of poetry to those which we already pos- 
sess—no increase of ideas ; and yet he had but a 
few minutes before praised Frederick Schlege|’s 
studies in Sanscrit, as if some fresh salvation 
were to come of it. He could not conceive any 
one but a Protestant being a real Christian, and 
asserted that it was sheer perversion of intellect 
when a Protestant turned Catholic, and yet with 
these views he had shortly before expressed 
a hope that the Catholic spirit in Frederick 
Schlegel, fused with the Hindoo, might work 
out great good. He spoke of Schleiermacher 
with great respect, but said he could not enjoy 
his translation of Plato, and thought he could 
trace much more of the godlike and wise ancieut 
in the enthusiastic Jacobi and Herder, than in 
the learned and acute Schleiermacher. | did 
not allow these observations to pass without con- 
tradiction. He could not bear Fichte, of whose 
address to the German nation, delivered at Ber- 
lin amidst the noise of the French drums, | told 
him much; the determined energy of the man 
oppressed him, and he said he could only read 
this author as a school exercise ; that the import 
of his philosophy no longer interested him.” 


HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


** Jean Paul was called out of the room for 
ee and I stayed awhile alone with his 
wife. I had now to begin afresh about her na- 
tive town of Berlin: such was her interest in 
the persons and in what was going on there, that 
I had to add much to what she had elready 
heard. She pleased me exceedingly: she was 
gentle, lady-like, and modest, and united to do- 
mestic Faro of the highest order, greater 
talents for society and conversation than Jean 
Paul appeared to — However, she wil- 
lingly considered herself inferior to her gifted 
husband in this respect as in others. It was 
evident that theirs was a most happy life. Their 
three children were beautiful, captivating, and 
lively creatures. A boy of about five, Max, 
was the favorite of his father, who saw in hima 
future hero: the boy was full of strength and 
courage, and well-formed. Two girls, Emma 
and Ottilie, the one older, the other younger than 
the boy, seemed charming ; and showed that, 
however different they were in many ways, they 
inherited the quality of kindliness which was 
common to both parents, All three were de- 
void of awkward shyness, perfectly free aud 
easy, and thorough children: you could see that 
their —s were more the result of na- 
ture than of education.” 

IMAGINATION IN DESCRIPTIONS OF SCENERY. 


“ We then talked a good deal about literature 
and its objects, and touched upon descriptions of 
scenery. In this Jean Paul was a great master, 
and no wonder, for he has always cmpon mueh 
of his time in studying nature; in his youth he 
spent half of his days in the open air, watching 

e clouds, the air, the land water, the shape 
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of every leaf and blade of gras;, everything, in 
short, great and small, keeping accurate notes 
of all that was worth describing. He was a 
little when I ventured to assert that 
Goethe was inferior in this respect, and he quot- 
ed two passages from ‘ Werther’ descriptive of 
which certainly were most masterly. 


But ze discussed the matter some time before 
we could a as to the technical manner in 


ich the subject should be handled. At length 
ps Paul sonunieel: that, in order to give a 
poetical description. of any scenery, the poet 
should begin by making a sort of camera obscura 
of another man’s breast, and endeavor to see 
the object through this medium ; this would be 
most effective ; while nothing could be Jess life- 
like than an inquisitive traveller’s exact descrip- 
tion of the mere material scene. Jean Paul 
maintained that a poet should never describe 
scenery except through the medium of the 1ma- 
gination, which alone could give the real and 
the true. For example, he himself, in his 
‘Titan, had described particslar Italian and 
Swiss landscapes most correctly—at least so said 
the best judges—without ever having seen the 
places ; and he never was in nh ee 
he has so accurately described in the ‘ Paliege- 
nesion,’ even to the minutest detail, except for 
half a day, and that long after he had written the 
description. A deep truth is no doubt contained 
in this apparent paradox. It requires something 
more than the compasses and a foot rule to draw 
a portrait; and the imagination, in order to de- 
scribe what is actually seen in nature, should 
draw upon its own resources for familiar im- 
ages.” 

JEAN PAUL “CUTTING UP” TIECK. 

“ He was especially angry with Tieck on many 
accounts. Heaccused him of stealing a great 
part of his comic descriptions from Bernhardi, 
some more from his, Jean Paul’s, writings, and 
much from Shakspeare. What was serious 
and touching, he said, was taken partly from 
old popular tales, and the witty story of the tailor 
Tunelli was almost a ooh rase of some old 
author. Thus Tieck was subjected to a concur- 
sus creditorum similar to that which the Schle- 
gels had held upon Wieland. But I opposed 
Jean Paul in his unjust and excessive deprecia- 
tionof Tieck. Bernhardi himself had told me that 
the best be of a work which appeared in his 
name, had been really written by Tieck, and I 
asserted that the working up of old materials 
was an author’s acknowledged privilege. This 
could never be made a subject of reproach against 
a poet, and Tieck’s ‘ Genoveva,’ ‘ Octavianus,’ 
and others, were almost new creations Liasily, 
I told him Bernhardi’s opinion was, that— 
whether he would or no—he was forced to con- 
fess that of all the leaders of the romantic school, 
Tieck was incomparably the most truly original. 
Jean Paul thought awhile, balanced the evidence, 
his heart at once recognised Tieck’s merit, and 
it happened, as before, that he arrived at adiffer- 
ent conclusion from what one could have antici- 
pated at the beginning of the conversation. His 
dislike and depreciation of Tieck disappeared, 
and the latter was installed at once as a great 
and remarkable poet.” 

HOW HE TOOK PERSONAL SATIRE. 


“While I thus considered the real worth of 
this excellent man, my conscience suddenly 
smote me. I could not help thinking of Neu- 
mann’s and my joint novel, and of the absurd 
figure under which Jean Paul appears in it 
under his own name, and in his own most pecu- 
liar manner. Although the chief part was Neu- 
mann’s, still it appeared false in me to leave 
Jean Paul without confessing our crime. I there- 
fore told him all about the novel, how it origi- 
nated, and how Johannes Von Miiller and Johann 
Heinrich Voss were represented as well as him- 
self. He heard me complacently to the end, 
said the joke was a good one, hoped it was well 
executed, and praised me for having told him of 
it He understood how it was meant, and said 
that he knew that those soldiers of Julius Casar 
who sung satirical songs against him during his 


triumphal processions were yet the bravest and | 
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With reason good, they named him,—the father of his 

















fal fi pe land. 

ne ala Posckes me gg >, perio ten | Each —_ his mighty armies—marched forth in gallant 
: g show ; 

Miller and Voss would not take it well, as they | Their enemies were targets,—their bullets they were 

did not understand a joke as he did. He express- wow. 


ed some annoyance and fear when he heard that 


; “ He vexed no quiet neighbor,—no useless conquest made, 
we had dared to laugh at Goethe, and bring | H ; } peneaied teehen be 


But by the laws of pleasure,—his peaceful realm he 


Wilhelm Meister on the scene. ‘ Children,’ said swayed. 

he, ‘what have you done? Goethe’s ‘is an | Aah te oe years he reigned,—through al. this country 
anointed head: he is unlike the rest. I am more | ‘There was no cause of weeping,—save when the good 
unwilling to give him up to you than myself. | man died. 


He spoke of Goethe for some time, with increas- | 
ing admiration, nay with a species of awe and | 
reverence.” 


“ The faithful men of Brentford,—do still their king de- 
plore, 
His portrait yet is swinging,—beside an alehouse door. 
And topers, tender-hearted,—regard his honest phiz, 
And envy times departed, —that knew a reign like his. 


= 


We gave last week some translations from 

Beranger, by Mr. Young. On looking at his, 

version of Le Roi d’Yvetot, we have been re-| 

minded of the exceedingly happy “ imitations” | rye 

once published by Mr. Thackeray, the inimi- | AMERICAN MEDALS. 

table author of “The Snobs of England,” and Norwirnstanpine the manifest improvement 

half the best of the remaining papers in| in all matters pertaining to Fine and Decora- 

Punch. We shall probably get no nearer in| tive Art throughout the United States, in every 

the way of a translation. grade of society, there is one branch of Fine 

I. Art, though it appears to be the natural sister of 

THE KING OF YVETOT. sculpture, which may be said to have scarcely an 

“ There was a king of Yvetot, existence here; we refer to the medallic art. 

we, whom renowe hath tittle te, We are the more surprised at this, inasmuch 

pad ceedt mj on feel seed as its productions are so beautiful, and could 

And every night, as night came round, be made interesting in illustrating thousands 

— iene of incidents in the history of the western 

Sing. ho, ho, ho! and he, he, he ! world, which have never been recorded by the 

That's the kind of king for me. lastic or graphic arts; besides, these works 

* “ And every day it came to pass, es many other features that should recom- 

PRS pote od pin fae cig he ; mend them to general favor and circulation, 

le abroad, his realms to sce ; such as portability, cheapness, and durability. 

Ana wherever he did stir, ee From the earliest history of ancient art, 

at thiok “oa ’ medals have been highly valued, and used to 

Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. hand down to posterity a permanent record of 

« If o'er he went late excess illustrious or distinguished men, and remarka- 

ble events ; during the dark ages, this, like the 

other arts, declined, and was again revived in 
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tell, 
Bat — without his glory,—could eat and sleep right- 
w 





Ps from a somewhat lively thirst : 
ut he who would his subjects bless, 
Odds fish !—must wet his whistle first . : . 
! the seventh and eighth centuries, and has con- 
eT ee Lp tinued to flourish in Europe ever since. Me- 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. | dals, besides, being made subservient to history 
“ To all the ladies of the land, bongs, , 
A courteous king, and kind, was he ; thority for ancient orthography and customs, 
Pian cessed ios Pater Paana. and in some ror a been used for the 
Each year he calied his fighting men, | conveyance ol satire; an others again have 
And marched a longne | on and then elaborate maps and views on them, so that 
ase » _ their application is almost unlimited 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. pp . 
He sought to make his kingdom great, | ledge of the authors of many of the ancient 
And. made (on ! princes, loare from hence)— works of urt in this line, but judging from the 
* Live and let live,’ his rule of state. | . 
, : excellence of some of them, they could onl 
’T was only when he came to die } ’ if . X y 
That his poesia, who stood by, | have been produced by the most distinguished 
Bing, ho Pagan! re | artists of those times; of the more modern 
‘™= paren ph ead ta by Raphael and Giulio Romano, while Cellini en- 
That on a village tavern swings, graved some of them. These evidences are suf- 
Famed in the country for good wine. ficient to show the estimate placed upon them 
Rasa es , 
Filling their glasses to the brim, by their originators, even in those early times ; 
Look up to him. since then, nearly all artists of eminence have 
y 
Somes, be. re ot er he, he, he! 
t’s the sort ng for me.” th 
em. 
1. . . . 
: All who are at all acquainted with this sub- 
“ There was a king of Brentford,— of whom no legends ject, must be familiar with the beautiful medal- 
lic history of Napoleon, which has contribut- 
ed so largely to the excellence of the art in 
His Polly’s cotton nightcap,—it was his crown of state, eg i an anit a forge) 
n brought to still greater perfection in 
“ Allin a fine mud slace,—each day he teak four meals, | soos | ep in Be mes We have 
And for a guard of honor,—a dog ran at his heels. | lately been shown two medals that were struck 
Sometimes to view his kingdoms,—rode forth this mo- | : 
to commemorate Rubens, and the compl 
narch good, ; ‘ ne pic- 
And then a prancing jackass,—he royally bestrode. ‘tion of a Railroad, which we were so delight- 
curst, calling public attention to this subject, and 
, "Nh what ; . 4 
Except (and wliere’s the harm on’t?)—a some trust it may induce some one ere long to be the 
ioneer in this branch of art, in this country. 
Bo otk of every galion,—His Grace he took a quart. pte _ oe that the enterprise and _ 
“ He pleased the ladies round him,—with manners soft meet a corresponding reward. It 
and bland ; 


lively thirst ; 


And so from every cask they got, 
and biography, have also been adduced as au- 
The reason why, you’il understand, 
+ Seidtiaieds Aiiawab tibia aiditteinis There does not appear to be much know- 
ere known to cry. 
ones, some are known to have been designed 
The e, in their Sunday trim, 
been engaged either in designing or executing 
THE KING OF BRENTFORD. 
modern times. Within the last few years, it 
He slept of evenings early,—and rose of mornings late. 
“There were no costly habits,—with which this king was | ed with, that it has impelled us to the task of 
But people must pay taxes,—and kings must have their 
ae may perhaps be said, there is no one here ca- 
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pable of producing a work that would be cre-_ 


ditable, for the want of experience and a know- 
ledge of the difficulties of bape steel, and 
the risk attending the hardening of the dies. To 
this we would answer, that the country which 
has produced so many good artists in other de- 
partments, would not be long in furnishing 
equally as good ones in this, who would over- 
come all obstacles, if their attention was once 
awakened to the importance of it. 

Beautiful medals would form the most grati- 
fying memorials that could be produced of our 
public statesmen and authors, and then they 
could be furnished at so low a rate as to place 
them within the means of every person, and so 
small that their bulk would not be any objec- 
tion to the migratory portion of our population, 
who always excuse themselves for not possess- 
ing other works of fine art, on account of the 
difficulty of taking care of them, to protect 
them against injury. 


* The Art-Union Monthly Journal of the 
Fine Arts,” published by Chapman and Hall, 
London, is the very best popular journal, devot- 
ed exclusively to the interests of Art, that has 
ever been published. We recommend all Artists, 
Amateurs, and those desirous of correcting their 
artistical taste, to become subscribers to it at 
once. Each number contains a record of the 
prominent artistical features of the time, of the 
Arts decorative and ornamental, and of British 
industrial Arts. It is an admirable hand-book 
for the ornamental worker in silver, glass, porce- 
lain, &c.: indeed, there is no department of 
Art overlooked in its pages. It usually contains 
two fine line engravings, each one of which is 
richly worth the price of the number, in addi- 
tion to which it is embellished with some of the 
finest specimens of wood engraving of the Eng- 
lish school, from designs by some of the ablest 
English artists. The January number for 1847 
contains the beginning of a Fairy Tale, by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, exquisitely illustrated. The rich- 
ness of fancy, accuracy of drawing, aid beauty 
of execution in these embellishments, we have 
rarely seen equalled. : 

This number opens with a capital paper on the 
“* Prospects of British Art,” wherein the writer 
discourses thus :— 

“ The dangers and the toil of the upward and the on- 
ward course are over, and our present success is to us as 
our pleasant city of refuge. e have now but to enjoy 
all its resources for our improvement, and to extend what 
it has garnered up. That possession also of public opinion, 
which we have won, we trust year by year to transmit as 
aninheritance honorable and unimpaired. And, in truth, 
at no time were our prospects brighter, our means of suc- 
cess more assured. This may lighten labor, but it does 
not lessen duty : for increased exertion must ever meet the 
increased demand for exertion.” 

This is assuming much for the position of 
British art, nevertheless it is literally true. In 
splendor of light and shade, and richness and 
harmony of color, the modern English school is 
unequalled by any other in the world. The 
French and German, and particularly the latter, 
can boast a higher aim in the severity of their 
compositions and accuracy of drawing ; notwith- 
standing, we incline to the belief that the Eng- 
lish school possesses more charms, and awakens 
more of the sympathies of the great mass of 
picture lovers. In reference to this we quote 
the following paragraph :— 

“It now only remains for us to consider the present 
condition and, as founded upon this, the future prospects 
of Painting and Sculpture. The proof here must rest upon 
external and internal evidence, tested by with 
the state of Art in other countries. Now, we would fairl 
put the question to this one issue. Admitting the excel- 
lence of the French and German schools, is it such that 
the English cannot compete with it and does not fairly 
rival? We speak, as regards Painting, with reference to 
portraits, landscape, and genre, or res of the usual 
domestic and imaginative class. trasting excellence 
with excellence, the works of one admitted jus with 
those of another,—even mediocrity with ity—we 
think it is not, Our recent Exhibition was of no bad 
augury. If the same deiermination were evinced as in 
past years on the part of some rising artists, to sacrifice 
themselves entirely to portraits, because these ‘ pay,’ as 
the garniture of vanity, better than compositions which 
take the mind, require various know withdrawal 


from wasteful pleasures, which can only be advanced by 
study and matured by steady meditation, this, at least, was 
also manifested in others—a vigorous and pure 

tion, great knowledge of character, skilt in its delineation, 
| aptitade to represent the dramatic incidents of life with 
| truth, and domestic scenes with feeling.” 


| Except the allusion to government patronage, 


| of which we have had a recent example, much 


/of the following will apply equally well at 
| home :-— 


“ First, government has openly and liberally admitted its 
claim to public support. This concession is made, too, at 

| a time when the edacation of the people is held binding as 
a public duty. Thus Education and the Arts will act and 
re-act, refine and elevate each other; * s koe 
“ Good works of the Old Masters attain the highest prices, 
while those of a pseudonymous character, heretofore cur- 
rent under great names, are recognised at their real value, 
and have greatly declined. The works of Turner, Land- 
seer, Mulready, and Eastlake, obtain proportionably high 
prices; and in engravings alone, from one artist’s produc- 
tion, a capital amounting to £12,000 is at this very moment 
invested. Nor is this ali; admitting even the considera- 
tion of _—_ wealth, it is certain that the patronage of 
England, as s works of Art in progress, as compared 
with that of the Continent, is a quadruple ratio. Let us 
consider the work of Count Toschi, the Correggio fres- 
cos at Parma, alone as an instance; of this the greater 
proportion of the subscribers will be obtained here. On 
the Continent it is the Crowned Head, a few eminent 
collectors, and the Public Library; here, it is in general 
these, in tens, combined with hundreds of private indivi- 
duals. Take again the large towns of the Continent, and 
compare them ; if from Rouen you obtain the patronage 
of four, in Manchester this is trebled, and from Berlin and 


that among our wealthy manufacturers and merchants 
there exists an appreciation of the artist, and a patronage 
not dissimilar to that which was once the pride of the 
citizens of Florence, Genoa, and Venice. Nor is this pa- 
tronage indiscriminate. There is but one requisite for its 
extension—Merit. Neither is it destined solely for the 
eye, even although Art thus appeals to the senses. and 
refines them. Mere organic pleasure is not the result of 
this feeling, for as one healthy nerve imparts tone, sense, 
and strength to another, so does Art extend the gratifica 
tions that result from the perception of Beauty in one form, 
to the creation of the Beautiful in all. Thus we find in 
the manufacturing districts manifest signs of improvement 
—in design, in the chemical knowledge of color, the laws 
of its employment, ape novelty and correctness of form. 
and that works of the commonest kind are now conducted 
upon principles which produce the highest. The impor- 
tance of this cannot be overrated ; a manufecturing nation 
such as England must, to retain her supremacy, be pre- 
pared to maintain a rivalry not with one but all compe- 
titors. If she do not the Continent is closed, there is no 
market there ; nay more, she is excluded from her own. 
That this has been the case, and is still to a great 
degree, none will deny; hence the establishment of 
Schools of Design; hence the necessity, the duty, of their 
most efficient superintendence; hence the importance of 
combining Art as knowledge, with Art as a possession. 
We say to our Manufacturers—Hang the works of British 
Artin your parlors, and let their influence go forth with 
you to the workshop. We care not on what Genius is 


“That an ee feeling does exist in this respect we 
are proud to acknowledge, and far more to admit and to 
combine with it that which is observable a the mid- 
die and lower classes, There is now hardly a you 
enter in which some engraving, at least, is not found, after 
an English artist, that, but two epee ago, would 
have been held as only suited to the palace. No love of 
Art!—go into the ee a poor, and see how Art has 
a the oe j ne Yo oe ag ht titular 
‘St. George and very Apocryp! Dragon,’ 

Game of Goose,’ and tawdry dramatic incidents from the 
stores of Messrs. Belch and 
tions and cheap re uctions of 
No love of Art!—why, Art has descended to te: rds, and 
refines even the productions of papier mAaché. 

“ We repeat agai, let our readers but refer to the pages 
of the Art-Uston for the last year, it will guarantee our 
assertions of the present ; and our hope of the 
future prospects of Art as founded that progress. 
Yes; great as has been the extension of Literature, will be 


that also of Art: for Art appeals to the sume faculties of 
the mind for ite appreciation.” 


Che Drama. 


Mr. Forrest’s en mt at the Park 
has extended through another week. On 

Ys 3 on 
baa or his benefit, the Broker and 
William Tell; on Thursday, Spartacus; on 
Friday, Macbeth ; and on Saturday, closed with 
bn ogey” The houses, which were somewhat 
slight at first, the season of the year being a 








Vienna the results are in proportion. Indeed we believe | 


[April 10. 


very dull one, and the engagement not hay; 
Sein hevattel fo Gdvunan tnproved ast 
actor went on, till the benefit night brought 
the usual overflowing pit, box, and gallery, 
It was noticed that, as has heretofore been tie 
case, the original copyright performances drew 
the best. Indeed, several of the parts which 
Mr. Forrest plays in common with other actors 
were withdrawn from the announcements on 
\the bills to make way for those of which he 
has exclusive ion. The public, in fact, 
are tiring of the everlasting Hamlet, Macbeth. 
“and Richard, and demand novelty—so obvious 
a purpose of the stage that managers should 
never abandon it. In Shaks ’s day a new 
play was produced at the theatre every fort- 
night. 

A critic in the Courier complains of the 
rant of Mr. Forrest, of his “ robustious,” rough, 
unrefined style, of his whirlwinds without 
temperance, of his violent deaths, and contrasts 
the statue of the dying Gladiator. The latter 
has an easy answer. In the last scenes of 
Spartacus, Mr. Forrest’s death is in the exact 
attitude and spirit of the statue, finely and 
classically copied from it. The critic, we 


} 


, Suspect, has given little attention to Mr. For- 





| 





rest’s style. Weare willing to allow there are 
| nice shades of passion and emotion, to be ex- 
| pressed by a look or subtle tone of the voice, 
| which Mr. Forrest does not give us. He isan 
, actor of an heroic mould, but that his acting 


| wants judgment, “ artist-like forethought,” is a 


charge too hastily made. Mr. Forrest's tem- 


* perament, his grand i sical powers, fit him 
x 


uliarly for the exhibition of the lofty and 

roic on the stage. He rises naturally to the 
grandeur and dignity of Lear, aggrandizes the 
| military character in Othello, stands a colossal 
monument of patriotism in Tell. For many of 
the lighter parts, for characters less in earnest, 
Mr. Forrest is too ve, too sincere. In 
Knowles’s drama of Tell, the brief hopping 
dialogue is a mere plaything in his hand, his 
voice requires the full measure and organ 
sound of Shakspeare. In the action of the 
piece the house rises in mass, pe the pathe- 
tic portions hold us in unrelaxed vigor. Again, 
in the Broker of we see Si great deal 


‘}more of King Lear than of domestic tra- 


gedy. The actor is immeasurably in advance 
of the dramatist. While the latter gropes 
about through his ill digested plot, seeking a 
scene here and there, the action of the piece 
advancing and receding, the main effect de- 

ing upon an equi the grand, striking, 
sincere old man, in the person of Mr. Forrest, 
stands a lofty ideal, rebuking the paltry subter- 


Golden |fuges. He is there by no law of tragedy, he 


does not die in obedience to the commands of 
fate. Actors shout around him, hurry back- 
wards and forwards, but the Broker is in the 
piece, not of it. 

Mr. Forrest, it has been said, has had the 
critics against him, and the people on his side. 
For the latter, he might be content to give up 
the other, but it has not been so altogether. 
Few actors have been more favorably illus- 
trated by the critics than Mr. Forrest. We 
refer to the writings of Le, and the entire 
London Press on Mr. F.’s first visit to London. 
But there has been much truth in the remark 
of the press generally, and it is not to the cre- 
dit of the criticism of the country. ‘That Mr. 
Forrest has been sustained as no other actor 
has been by the public, is undeniable. It 
would be much better employment for the cri- 
tics to determine in what the merits which 
give him this position consist, than in running 


a muck ny rn = they are pleased to exag- 


gerate as 
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ROWAN (FP. M.)—Morceuux Choisis des Auteurs Mo- 
dernes, 4 lusage de la Jeunesse: with a Translation of 

the New and Difficult Words and Idiomatic Phrases 





| 


| 


2, &vo. pp. 460, 12s. 

STERNE (G. M.)—Key to the Questions on Generalities, 
12mo, pp. 132, 4s. 

SWAN (J.)—Inquiry into the Action of Mercury on the 
Living Body. 3d edit. 8vo. pp. 34, 2s. 

—— The Nature and Faculties of the Sympathetic Nerve. 
8vo. pp. 64, 2s. 64. 

TALE (The) without an End: an Old Friend witha New 
Face. Square, pp. 84, 2s 

TARDY’'S Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French Language, in French and English; wherein the 
Exact Sound and Articulation of every Syllable are dis- 
tinctly marked, according to the Principles of the French 
Pronunciation, developed in a short Treatise. New edit. 
corrected and much enlarged, by J.C. Tarver. 12mo. 
pp. 372. bound, 7s. 

TATE (T.)—Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philo- 
sophy ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering: con- 
taining various Applications of the Principle of Work, 
Theory of the Steam Engine, the Pressure and Efflux of 
Fluids, &c.,&c. 2d edition, with additions and improve- 
ments. 12mo. pp 172, 2s. 5 

TELEGRAPH. —Explanation of the Construction and Me 
thod of Working the Magnetic Needle ‘Telegraph ; with 
engravings. Square, pp. 16, 64. 

TIROCINIA ; or, the Cheltenham Collegian. No. 1, 8vo. 
(Cheltenham), pp. 32, 1s. 

TYRWHITT (R. E.)—-Sermons, chiefly Expository. By 
the Rev. R. E. Tyrwhitt. With Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Oxford), pp. 1344, 24s. 

TYTLER (M. F.)\—The Wonder Seeker ; or, the History 
of Charles Douglas. 2d edition, with illustrations by 
John Absolon. 12mo. pp. 224, cloth, 4s. 6d. plain; 5s. 
6d. colored. 

WEST (E.)—The Excellency of Man, deduced from Rea- 
son and Revelation. Royal 8vo. pp. 70, 5s. 

WHARTON (J.)\—The Education of the Middle Classes. 
2d edition, Part 1, 8vo. pp. 40, Is. 

WHEELER (M.)—The Honiton Lace Crochet-Book ; con- 
sisting of various elegant Designs for Collars, Insertions, 
Laces, &c. By Miss Matilda Wheeler. Square, with 
four engravings, pp. 52, cloth, Is. 

WHITECROSS (J.)—Sabbath Evening Lessons, chiefly 
designed yy? the use of Families. 18mo. (Edinburgh), 


pp. 240, 2s. 6d. 

WHYTEHEAD (R.)—A Key to the Prayer-Book ; or, an 
Account of the principal Formularies of the Church of 
England: designed to illustrate their Meaning, Use, and 
Scriptural Character. 12mo. pp. 448, 6s. 

Christian’s Family Library, Vol. 49. 

WILLIAMS (R.)-—Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Welshmen, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
Parts 2, 3, and 4 in 1, 3s. ‘md 

WINKS (J. F.)—The Sacred Sketch-Book ; containing 
Selections from Eminent Religious Writers in Britain 
and America. 18mo (Leicester), pp. 232, 2s. 

YATES (W.)—Memoir of William Yates, D.D., of Cal- 
cutta: with an Abridgment of his Life of W. H. Pearce. 
By James Hoby, D.D. 8vo. pp. 488, 10s. 6d. 

YOUNG JEW (THE) and her Christian School- 
Fellows. Square, pp. 96, Is. 6d. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE MONTH OF MARCH, 


AIKEN, J.—The Juvenile Budget Reopened ; being fur- 
ther selections from the Writings of Doctor John Aiken, 
with copious Notes. New edition. I8mo., pp. 250. 
New York: H rand Brothers. 374 cents. 

AMERICAN WIFE (The); an Offer to Worth and 
Loveliness. By Piiny de Kalbe. 124 cents. 

APPLETON’S MANUALS OF UTILITY, Practical In- 
formation, and Universal Knowledge. Vol. I. Chess. 


25 cents. 
BERRIAN, W.—An Historical Sketch of Trinity Church, 


New York. By the Rev. William Berrian, D.D., the 
Rector of the same. With illustrations. 8vo. pp.” 386. 
New York: Stanford and Swords. 


- $2. 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 











March. 25 cents. 
BONAR, A. A.-—The Life and Remains, Letters, Lectures, 








and Poems of the Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne, Minis- LLLUSTRATED ay + ged NOVELIST. 


ter of St. Peter's Church, Dundee. By the Rev. Andrew 
A. Boner. From the 17th Edinburgh edition. 
453. New York: Robert Carter. $2 50. 


BUCHANAN, J.—The Office and Work of the Holy Spi- JAMES, G, P. 


rit. By James Buchanan, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 
New College, Edinburgh. 


edition 12mo. pp. 519. New York: Robert Carter. $1. 


BUIST.—The Rose Manual; containing accurate descrip. | 


tions of all the finest varieties, &c., &c. New edition. 
1 neat vol. 12mo. 


CAPTAIN KYD; or, the Wizard of the Sea. A Novel. 
By J. H. Ingraham. New and cheapedition, well print- 


ed. 50 cents. 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITE- | 


rature. Part VIL. 25 cents. 
Information for the People. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF GENIUS; a series 


of Biographical, Historical, and Critical Essays, selected LECTURES DELIVERED B 


by permission chiefly from the North American Review. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 316, 317. Boston: Otis, Broaders 


& Co. 

CHRISTIAN LITURGY (The), 
Prayer; containing the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other rites and ceremonies of the Apostolic 
Catholic or Universal Church of Christ; with Collects 
and Prayers, and extracts from the Psalter, or Psalms 
and Hymns for public worship. 18mo. pp. 
William D Ticknor & Co. 1845. $1 50 

CLARSACH ALBIN, and other Poems. By James M. 
Morrison. Including his Correspondence with Ciark, 
McCammon and Douglass. 25 cents 

CONCISE OPINIONS OF PUBLISHED ARGUMENTS 
on Capital Punishment, 124 cents. 

COXE, A. C.—Halloween, a Romauot, with Lays, Medita- 
tive and Devotional. By the author of “Christian Bal- 
lads.” 32mo. pp. 190. Hartford: H. 5, Parsons. 374 


cents. 

CUTTER, W.—The Life of Israel! Putnam, Major General 
in the Army of the American Revolution, compiled from 
the best authorities. By William Cutter. !2mo. pp. 
283. New York: Geo. F. Cooledge and Brother. $1. 

DAY AFTER THE WEDDING; a Farce in one Act. 
By Mrs. Kemble. 1I2mo0_ 13 cents. 


DAYS OF BUYHOOD. Tales for Youth. New edition, | 


with engravings. | neat vol. I8mo. 45 cents. 

DEPARTED SISTER, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Rev. 1. Alden, D.D. New edition, with engravings. 1 
neat vol. 18mo. 45 cents. 

DEVLL’S WEDDING RING (THE); a Novel. Trane- 
lated from the French of Dumas. 8vo. pp. 104. 25 
cents. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Dickens. Part VI. (Wiley 
and Putnam's good edition.) 124 cents. 

The same. Boston edition. 6 cents. 

or, the Philadelphia edition 8 cents. 

DUMAS.—George ; or, the Planter of the Isle of France. 
A Tale of the Land and the Sea. Translated by 8. 
Spring. 8vo. pp. 170. 50 cents. 

EVEREST, Cc. W.—The Hare Bell; a Token of Friend- 
ship. Edited by Rev. C. W. Everest. 6th edition, 32mo. 

p. 192. Hartford: H. 8. Parsons. 374 cents. 

FAIRY BOWER (THE) ; or, the History ofa Month. A 

Tale. From 3d English edition. 12mo. pp. 310, 50 cts. 
(Appleton’s Literary Miscellany, No. 26.) 

—— or in cloth binding, 75 cents. 

FELTON, C. C.—The Agamemnon of Aischylus. With 
Notes by C. C. Felton, A.M., Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in the University at Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 
199. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 75cents. 

The Liad of Homer, from the Text of Wolf, with 
English Notes. By C.C. Felton. With Flaxman’s [I- 
lustrations. New and revised edition. 8vo. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 

FIELD, D. D.—What shall be done with the Practice of 

the Courts? Shall it be Wholly Reformed? Questions 
ddressed to Lawyers. By David Dudiey Field. 8vo. 
. 38. New York: John 8. Voorhies. 

(MRS ), E.—Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. In- 
cluding a History of Her Labors in promoting the Refor- 


F 


mation of Female Prisoners, and the Improvement of 


British Seamen. By the Rev. Thomas Timpson, Hono- 
rary Secretary to the British and Foreign Sailor's 
Society, &e. 12mo. pp. 330. New York: Stanford & 
Swords. 75 cents. 

GODDING, D. W.—First Lessons in Geology, com ng 
its most Important and Interesting Facts, simplified to 
the understandings of Children. Intended as an Intro- 
duction to that Science. rd Miss D. W. Godding. 
24imo. pp. 142. Hartford: H. 8. Parsons 

HALE, (8. J.—Things by their Right Names. Selected 
from the Writings of Mrs. Barbauld, by Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale. 18mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 374 
cents. 

HALLAM, H.—The Constitutional History of Engiand 


from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 


George LV. By Henry Haliam. From the 5th London 
edition. 8vo. pp. 737. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 00. 

HAMILTON, J.—Thankfulness, and other Essays. By 
Rev. James Hamilton, author of “ Life in Earnest,” &c. 
18mo. pp. 176. New York: Robert Carter. 374 cents. 

HEADLEY.—The Sacred Mountains. A new andcheap- 
er edition. 1 vol. with engravings. $1 25. 

HERBERT.—The Miller of gay & a Romance. By 
Henry William Herbert. 8vo. pp. 124. 25 cents. 

HOY T.—Edward Bell ; a Rural Sketch of May. A Poem. 


By Rev. R. Hoyt. 
HUGHES (BISHOP). — Lecture on the i 


Causes of the Irish Famine in 1847. 8vo. pp. 24. 
cents. 

HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM. New edition. 18mo. 
pp- 130. 


464. Boston: 


8vo. pp. JACK HINTON, 
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merous W. ts. 
the Guardsman. By Dr. Lever. A 
new and cheaper edition. 8vo. pp. 1 31 1-4 cents. 


edition. @New York : Harper & Brothers. 25 cents. 


From the 6th Edinburgh JAMESON, MRS.—Characteristics of Women, Supple- 


mentary and Concluding Part. 8vo. pp. 318. $1. 

The purchasers of the first four numbers of “ Heroines 
of Shakspeare,”’ will find that they can now complete 
Mrs. Jameson’s “ Characteristics of Women,” and bind 
it as they please. The future numbers of the “ Hero- 
ines,” commencing with No. 5, and running to No. 15, 
will form another complete volume, and the numbers 
will be issued once a fortnight till the work is finished. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


Part XIV. 25 cents. LADIES’ WREATH. Edited by Mrs.S.T. Martyn. Vol. 


} in 8vo., with neat e vin $i. 

FORE THE AMERICAN 

Institute of Instruction, at Plymouth, August, 1846; 

including the journal of proceed and a list of the 
cers. 12mo. pp. 203. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 75 


LIEBER, FRANCIS.—Great Events, described by distin- 
guished Historians, Chroniclers, and other writers. 
Collected, and in part translated, by Francis Lieber. 
New edition, I2mo. pp. 415. New York: Harper é& 
Brothers. 50 cents. 

LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. New and cheap 
edition, well printed Large 8vo. (Kernot, Broadway.) 
25 cents, 

CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLICATION TO AG- 
riculture. New and cheap edition, well printed. (Ker- 
not, me pe 25 cents. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 151. Commencing Vol. 
XI. 1z4 cents. 

LONGFELLOW, H. W.—Hyperion, a Romance. By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Fourth edition, 16mo. 
p. 370. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. §1. 

MULLER, VON.—History of the World; with a Notice 
of the Life and Writings of the author. By A. H. 
Everett. New edition, 4 vols. l2mo. New York: Har- 


per & Brothers, $3. 

MEDICAL QUACKERY ; its Origin, Cause, and Cure. 
By H. Bostwick, M.D. 8vo. 6 cents. 

NEW ORLEANS MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOUR- 
nal. March, 1847. (Kernot. Agent, Broadway.) Per 
annum, $5. 

PALMER, J.—Journal of Travels over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to the mouth of the Columbia River; made dur- 
ing the years 1845 and 1846: containing minute descrip- 
tionsof the Valleys of the Willematte, Umpqua, and 
Clamet; a general description of Oregon Territory, its 
inhabitants, climate, soil, productions, &c. ; a list of ne- 
cessary outfits for emigrants; anda table of distances 
from camp to camp, on the route, &c., &c. By Joel 
Palmer. l2mo. pp. 189. Cincinnati: J. A. & U. P. 
James. 35 cents. 

PALMER'S NEW YORK DRAWING BOOK. Part I. 
25 cents. 

PARKER.—Faith and Charity; or, some Historical Re- 
marks upon the Belief of Protestants respecting the 
Lord's Supper. By the Rey. 8.8. Parker. 8vo. pp. 23. 
12 cents. 

PARSONS, T.—Essays. By Theophilus Parsons. 2d 
edition, lfmo. pp. J8!. Boston: W. D. Ticknur & Co. 


50 cents. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. No. 20. 2% 


cents. 

PLANCHE.—The Loan of a Lover. Vaudeville, in one 
Act. Imo. 12 cents. 

RUPERT, CABELL, AND OTHER TALES. By the 
Rev. l. Alden, D.D. New edition, with engravings. 1 
neat vol. 18mo. 45 cents. 

SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE DAILY 
Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, with notes. By Rev. Benj. 

Hale, D. D. Third edition, with questions by a Paro- 

chiai Clergyman. 18mo. pp. 123. New York: Stanfurd 


& Swords. 25 cents. 

SIGOURNEY, L. H.—The Voice of Flowers. By Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney. 4th edition. 32mo. pp. 128. Hart- 
ford: H. 5. Parsons. 374 cents. 

-—— The Weeping Willow. 32mo. pp. 128. ibid. 
374 cents. 

SLIDELL, A.—The Americanin England. By the author 
of a Yearin Spain. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 75 
cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

STEWART, D.—Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, in two parts. By Dugald Stewart. Ste- 
my, ag a 8vo. pp. 627. Boston: James Munroe 

0. . 

TANNER’S NEW TRAVELLING MAP OF MEXICO. 
New edition. With all the latestimprovements. (Ker- 
not, Broadway.) 75 cents. 

TAPPAN’S (PROF.) DISCOURSE ON EDUCATION. 
=o beautifully printed, pp. 43. (Kernot, Broadway.) 

cents. 

pe eee a epee et or, — 

Scottish Scenery, Literature, ligion. Rev. 
12mo. pp. 379. New York : hobert 


ts. 
oung Ladies’ Home. By Mrs. L. C. 


New edition. 1 vol. 18mo. 
WAY TO LIVE WELL, and to be Well while we Live. 
By Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 25 cents. 
WOOD.—An Essay on Banking. By J. C. Wood, of New 


York. 

WOODWORTH, D. A.—First Lessons in Botany ; or, the 
Child’s Book of Flowers. Milustrated with eo 
for Families and Schools. By Theodore inker. 
1&mo 108. New York: D. A. Woodworth, 

XENNY, C.—The Manual of Chess: containing the Ele- 
mentary Principles of the Game, illustrated with nume- 


With nu- 


—The King's Highway :“a Novel. New | 


| agrams, recent Games, and original P 4 
| ByCharles Xenny. 16mo. pp. 122. New York yo 
ton 25 cents. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY INTELLIGENC E, 


Tuere is a highly a lative review of Bayard Tuy 
Jor’s “ Views-a-Foot,” in the Atheneum. The wiles: 
who has travelled over most of his ground, and has been 4 
pedestrian in Italy beside, bears witness to the general ac. 
curacy of his descriptions, and congratulates the young 
author on the treasury of recollections and pictures he has 
acquired to enrich his life. In a passing notice of Mr. 
Richard Willis, at Frankfort, the journal remarks: “ [f th. 
A as recent manifestations seem to indicaie, ip. 
tend to have a musical composer of their own, it js by 
such thorough education in Europe that the thing is to be 
done.” The accounts of American artists in Italy, so chia- 
racteristic a feature of the books of our recent travellers, 
are quoted at length. The article closes—* The story of 
his book, in short, has interested us; and the book itself 
bears out the story. We augur well of the future efforts 
of a writer in whom enthusiasm and prudence are so fairly 
combined ; and trust not to lose sight of him.” The vrje- 
n@um may be pleased to learn that Mr. Taylor is editing a 
newspaper, and, perhaps, setting up his own types, more 
Americano, in his native district,in the interior of Penp- 
sylvania, and that he was recently to deliver a lecture to 
the townspeople, on the Old World and the New. 

Mr. Bourcicault’s (the author of London Assurance 
omnete. the “ School for Scheming,” a subject so well hit 
off by Dickens, in his Montagu Tigg, is praised by the critic 
of the Atheneum for the excellence of the writing, the 
occasional truth of remark and moral experience, and the 
freedom from puns. Its fate was, however, doubtful dur 
ing the performance, though it was announced for repe 
tition. 

The Booksellers as a body, in London and Dublin. are 
raising subscriptions for the relief of the Irish. Messrs. 
Longman & Co. headed the list with one hundred 
guineas. . 

Dickens, in the prospectus of the new ular edition of 
his writings, speaks like an author well assured of his 
position, as well he may with £3000, it is said, in his 
pocket, the proceeds of a single Christmas Tale. “It had 
been intended that the cheap edition, now announced, 
should not be undertaken until the books were much 
older, or the author was dead. But the favor with which 
they have been received, and the extent to which they 
have circulated and continue to circulate, at five times the 
proposed price, justify the belief that the living Author 
— enjoy the pride and honor of their widest diffusion, 
and may couple it with increased peisonal emolument. 
To become, in his new guise, a permanent inmate of many 
English houses, where, in his old shape he was culy 
known as a guest, or hardly known at all: to be well 
thumbed and soiled in a plain suit that will bear a great 
deal, by children and grown people, at the fireside and on 
the journey; to be hoarded on the humble shelf where 
there are few books, and to lie about in libraries like any 
familiar piece of household stuff that is easy of replace- 
ment; and to see and feel this—not to die first, or grow 
old and passionless ; must obviously be among the hopes 
of a living author, venturing on such an enterprise. With- 
out such hopes it could never be set on foot. I have no 
fear of heing mistaken in acknowledging that they are 
mine ; that they are built, in simple earnestness and 
gratetul faith, on my experience past and present, of the 
cheering-on of very many thousands of my countrymen 
and countrywomen, never more numerous or true to me 
than now.” 

Italy is this winter the favorite residence of English 
authors who have left home in great numbers. Mrs. 
Butler (Fanny Kemble) passed the early part of the sea- 
son at ; Mrs. Jameson is again amidst the scenes of 
her Diary of an Ennuyée; Mr. and Mrs. Browning (the 
authors of “ Paracelsus,” and the “ Drama of Exile’), are 
snugly housed in Pisa. Dickens and Tennyson have been 
in Switzerland. Miss Fuller is now in Rome, where she 
a find something to reap after the gleaning of 

er 

The Literarium office, 128 Strand, is a recent jobbing 
establishment in London, for the transaction of al! 
sorts of au 1 business, from the writing of a letter 
to the undertaking) of an Encyclopedia. If an orator 
wants a speech, or a preacher a sermon, or a lover & 
valentine, or a traveiler a book, or a busy-body a pam- 
phiet, his crude notes and will be taken in on 
the most reasonable terms, and immediately ground out in 
the required form. It strikes us as a simple extension ol 
the letter-writing bureau in Paris, of the Ecrivatn pub 
ligue. The affair ie advertised in the-Times, and especially 
commended to foreigners imperfectly acquainted with ‘he 
language. Assystem is the order of the day, we wonder 
this thing has not been attem before. We do not 
know that Epic Poems could be furnished of the first class 
in this way, but if the corporation was in funds, and em- 

provements might be made 
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of Balaam 
The steck 


Milton’s Paradise has been printed in phonotypes 
London 


The Rev. Dr. Bascom, President of Teseegtvase Unk 
versity, ington, Ky., an went pulpit orator, has 
delivered a lecture an creat Geodon lately at New 
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Orleans, which have been received with great enthusi- 
“a Orleans is to have afree public library. The late 
Abijah Fisk, says the Delta, for many years an enterpris- 

‘and public spirited merchant in this city, in his last 
ing to the city of New Orleans the fine 


wil story brick building, at the corner of Custom House 
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prs Ly oe yon peeri series of publications, commencing | Lately Published, 

with a new and revised edition of Martin Farquhar Tup- | , 

rs Proverbial Philosophy ; a new collection of Sacred | “ Da, Se — yo codes os gaa sad — 
‘oems, with several original features; a new collection of | GRAHAME’S UNITED STATES. 

Scotch = —- es with other publications in | a 

prope and verse. e Edition of the Proverbial Philosophy | ; ro 

will be accompanied with a portrait of the Author. Messrs. | pum er tela an 


W. & P. h s d illus’ i ork | T ; 7 a, 
Public | 1 emall Sta, with lenge’ ieee ated Juvenite work | UNITED STATES OF N. AMERICA. 


bro 
Abijah in order to render more effective the bequest 
brother, has 
pe library, formerly the Commercial Library of New 
Orleans, but y augmented and improved by Mr. 
French, and has presented it to the — of New Orleans. 

Mr. French has liberally co-operated in the enterprise of 
Mr. Fisk, not only by furnishing his valuable collection of 
books at a mere nominal price, but also by preparing and 
maturing a most excellent plan of a free public library for 
the citizens sojourners in New Orleans. The plan 
proposed contemplates the appropriation of $500 yearly, by 
each Municipality, for the purpose of purchasing new 
works and keeping the building in proper repair. The 
rental of the basement story will pay the salary of a libra- 
rian. 

ic Libraries of Europe and the United States.—The 
Ph ery tomes rPnlina) Gazette has the following in this 
connexion : 

“The British Museum, the constant object of govern- 
ment patronage, and authorized to claim a copy of every 
book published in Great Britain, contains, we believe, less 
than 400,000 volumes. 

“The Bibliotheque de Roi, the creation of the French 
government in a series of centuries, contains about 600,000 


vt he District School Libraries of New York, the crea- 
tion of the last ten or twelve years, contain above twelve 


hundred thousand volumes. The increase of 1845 was | 


above 100,000. That of 1846 only about 50,000, on account 
of large purchases of maps, globes, instruments, &c. 

“It may, however, be said that the books are of an in- 
ferior kind. Such is the fact in regard to their manner, 
and not their matter. The reader of Hallam will derive 
as much information from the American edition, in one 
volume, as from the London edition in four volumes; and 
Scott's Napoleon, in two volumeg, contains all that is 
in the Edinburgh edition in nine. The readers of the Fa- 
mily Library obtain, in a condensed form, the same infor- 
mation that, in the British and French Libraries, is scat- 
tered among thousands of volumes. 

“As regards the namber of readers, the advantage is 
clearly on our side. We are disposed to believe that more 
persons are supplied with means of information by the 
New York Libraries in a single month, than by the Na- 
tional — of Great nmeend a ina 4 + 

“ At their present rate of progress, the time, we 
not distant, when the School Libraries of New York and 
New England will contain more volumes than the Nation- 
al Libraries of’ all Europe.” 

“Ancient Hymns of Holy Church,” is the title of a 
forthcoming volume a by J. Williams, Rector of 
St. George’s, Schenectady. It will be published by H. 8. 
Parsons, Hartford. 


Works or Bisnor Enotanp.—In the Charleston, &.° . 
Catholic Miscellany, it is stated that the nt Bishop of 
Charleston has caused the writings of his illustrious pre- 
decessor to be collected and arranged, with a view to their 
—— and that the work is now ready for the press. 

tis to be comprised in five large royal octavo volumes. 

A new work is in tion from the pen of A. J. 
Densint Esq., “ The er Garden,” appropriately il- 
ustra! 


Messrs. Wiley and Putnam announce for reprint, “‘ Mo- 
dern Painters,” by a Graduate of Oxford, and the “ Hand 
Book of Travel Talk,” an indispensable 
to John Murray's celebrated Hand Books of ‘Travel. 

Mr. Charles Lanman’s book of Western Travels is just 
ready for publication. It will be issued by the Appletons. 

Messrs. AppLeton & Co. pave jext published, No. 1 of 
a series of Manuals of ity, devoted to Chess, to be 
followed by volumes on architecture, music, domestic 
economy, oil painting, &e. The form of publication is very 
neat; each work is to be the production of a 
writer of accredited authority, and the price is very low, 
ay cents a volume. 

D. Appleton & Co. will soon publish—* Chess for Winter 
Evenings ; or, Useful and Entertaining Lessons on the Game 
of Chess. Comprising 1. The 


skilful —Phi- 
lidor, Bog pg the pust and present time, viz —Phi 


Staunton, St Amant, George Walker, &c., &c.—3. A Se- 
lection of One Hundred Chess Problems, or Ends of Games, 
ba je drawn by brilliant and scientific Moves.—4. A Se- 


Point.” One handsome 12mo. volume of about 350 pages. 
Messrs. A. & Co. will H “ 
Cholsis des Autoun & = speedily publish, “ Morceaux 


translation of the new and difficult Words and Idiomatic 


the 
cantile Accounts. By Alex. Pulling. 
Pendium 


Smith's Com of Mercantile Law. A new and 
much enlarged Edition. Ed be haw. 


Messrs. Wiley & Putnam are about to issue a very neat 


ciful border to each page. It forms No. J. of the Home 
Treasury, and comprises Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, | 
Grumble and Cheery, The Eagle’s Verdict, The Sleeping | 
Beauty in the Wood. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have just issued Mr. Frost’s new 
aa — Book of Travels in Africa,” with nume- 
rous Lilustrations on Steel and Wood. They have also a . , 
ready, a cheap and popular work, “ Dogs, theis origin and FERNSSNS QUINet. 
varieties, directions as to their general management, &c.” | In two large octavo volumes. 
~ Mey D. Richardson, with numerous illustrations on | ‘This edition of Grahame’s standard work is far prefer- 
. . . | able to the English edition, as containing the author's 
We have received the first four numbers of a neat folio | jatest emendmante and corrections. From A first appear- 
monthly publication, “The Missionary" (January to | ance in 1836 to his death in 1842, he was occupied in re- 
April), published at Burlington, New Jersey. It exhibits | vising it. All these MSS. were given by his son to Har- 
frequent marks of the tasteful and learned Christian pen | yard College, and it is from them that this has been 
of the Bishop of the Diocese. The subscription price is one | printed, under the supervision of the Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
dollar per annuin ; address Edmund Morris Publisher, |" yhis work having assumed the position of a standard 
Burlington, New Jersey. s | history of this country, the publishers have been induced 
The 2d number of « Monthly publication, “The Young | to issue an edition in a smaller size and at a less cost, that 
American's Magazine of Bel Improvewent, has been | its circulation may be commensurate with its merits. It is 
issued at Boston, by George W. Light, 20 Cornhill. It is | pow considered as the most impartial and trustworthy 
in neat book form price 20 cts. a number. The matter is | history that has yet appeared 
partly original, from well known pens, and the selections | A few copies of the edition in four volumes, on extra 
| generally well made. The articles are by Horace Greeley. | fine thick paper, price eight dollars, may still be had by 
E. P. Whipple, H.'T. Tuckerman, George H. Hillard and | gentlemen desirous of procuring a beautiful work for their 
others, and the design appears to be in the spirit of Dr. | |jpraries. 
Channing's address on Selt Culture. ,,| Few works, if any, have ever appeared in our country 
Messr-. Harper & Brothers have just ready Mr. Melville 8 | under circumstances more interesting than this, or so pe- 
| new publication, “ Omoo, or South Sea Rovings. culiarly demanding and deserving the regard and apprecia- 
| Professor A. Gray, of Harvard University, has in the | tion of the American public. We were so struck with 
| press, and Wiley & Putnam will publish on the 15th of | some of these circumstances, upon the first announcement 
| next month, a compendious manual of the Botany of the | of the present edition, that we heartily commended the 
| Northera United States, extending westward to Ohio, | proposed enterprise to the patronage of our readers. To a 
| Michigan, &c. The want of a work of this kind, of a | jarge portion of the United States the work has unwonted 
| character at once scientific and popular, and adapted to the | attractions, from the close sympathy between the author 
nt state of our knowledge, has long been felt by all | and themselves and thzir ancestors ; but besides being an 
tanists ; but more especially in our colleges and schools, | ardent admirer of the Puritans and the Scotch Covenan- 
| where it will be welcomed alike by teachers and students | ters, politically and religiously, Mr. Grahame was a no less 
of botany. Having seen some pages of the forthcoming | ardent lover of liberty and a cordial friend of our republic. 
book, we hazard nothing in saying that it will be found Though his history concludes with the Declaration of 
admirably adapted to supply this want, and worthy of | American Independence, yet he was filled with admiration 
the deservedly high reputation of Professor Gray. | for our subsequent career, and was scarcely less desirous 
EEE of writing its history. But from this, he was prevented 


Advertisements. | by failing health and the recent publication of Batta. 


FROM THE PLANTATION OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 
TILL THEIR ASSUMPTION OF NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 

By JAMES GRAHAME, LL.D. 

Second American Edition, Enlarged and Amended. 
With a Portrait of the Author, and a Memoir by 











| ‘There is a great deal both in the life of Mr. Grahame and 
a ee ‘ | in his history upon which it would give us pleasure to 
4 | dilate, but as we have neither time nor space for a review, 
STATION ER S WAREHOU SE. which indeed now seems to be useless, we must forbear. 
203 PEARL STREET, pin do, however, earnestly commend the work to our 
readers. The same causes which have restricted its cir- 
(Near Maden Lane.) culation in England, tend to promote it in the United 
J K H E R R I (} K | States.— The Southern and Western Literary Messenger. 
‘ ‘ , Mr. Grahame was induced to undertake this great work, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in | rely sa he devoted the labor reo years, solely by 
‘ is admiration of the American character and history. It 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND. AMERICAN - universally known to literary men, as in its original 
. form, one of the best ever written by a foreigner. It has 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. | been constantly and copiously used by every one who has, 
ir | since its appearance, undertaken the history, of the coun- 
A N E W L A W D I U r 10 N A R Y °j try. In ths asueee of the memoir prefixed to it, it is vindi- 
8 laORTTS | cated from the aspersions cast on it by Mr. Bancroft, who, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY | nevertheless, has derived from it a vast amount of the in- 
LEA & BLANCHARD, formation and documentary material of his own ambi- 


PHILADELPHIA, — and extended work.—NV. Y. Courier and En- 
A NEW LAW DICTIONARY ; a 10 It LEA & BLANCHARD, Philadeiphia. 





Containing Explanations of such Technical Terms and 
Phrases as occur in the works of Legal Authors, in 
the practice of the Courts, and in the Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons : to which is added, 


AN OUTLINE OF AN ACTION AT LAW, AND OF 
A SUIT LN EQUITY. 


NEW MODERN FRENCH READER 

FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 

D. APPLETON & CO. 

Wili Publish Immediately, 
MORCEAU X CHOISIES DES AUTEURS MODERNES, 
By Henry James Hotruouss, Esq., a l’usage de la Jeunesse; with a Vocabulary of the 
Of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. New and Difficult Words, and Idiomatic Phrases, adapt- 


~ ed in Modern French Literature. By F. Rowan, edited 
Edited from the Second and Enlarged London Edition,) py J. L. Jewett, editor of Ollendorff’s French System. 
with Numerous Additions. 


1 vol. 12mo. é 
By HENRY PENNINGTON, The chief object of the present volume is to offer the 
Of the Philadelphia Bar. nee of ee the — —— by = —_ 
In one large volume, Royal 12mo., of about 500 pages, | ee a5 5 spoon . , asi 
,. | presented in the works of the modern authors of France, 
double columns, handsomely bound in law sheep. eeaeet the risk of sullying the mind of the young reader, 
A condensed Law Dictionary has long been wanted in | py an introduction to such scenes and principles, as but too 
this country, which from its size and character might | ofjen disgrace the pages of wniters, who would be an 
ag ogee my -y pe Aaegen sear a —_ yw | honor to mumaaihy, were their moral qualities but equal to 
nt an rey, and at the same tin s their genius. 
reasonable price to gentlemen of education who have fre- | The second is to facilitate the task of the teacher, b 
- » by 
Fn yr = Poop work; tog agen hy a ogee endeavoring to render the work attractive in the eyes of 
Solteees t proteome, pd Yo \ ~ Aree to meet this | the pupil; and such selections have therefore been made, 
me agg presented as well calcula | as will, it is hoped. be loterseting and entertaining to the 
; ; -q-| young reader, while at the same time they will prove 
oh tuoetan taal ae ft valenbte intoenien ent. | worthy specimens of the peculiar style of their respective 
ed to render it eopions by the addition of a number | *Uthors, and sufficiently demonstrate the great idiomatic 
of lena) terme api a sin eae are omitted in the | "evolution which has taken plaee in the French Language 
English edition, and at the sue time to show by reference | Within the last quarter of @ century. 
to standard authorities, some of the most important varia-| List of Authors.—Alex. Dumas, Alex. de Tocqueville, 
ations which occur in their use in this country. The plan | Alfred de Vigny, Alph. Korr, Aug. Thierry, Bignon, Ca- 
pursued in the original work, of giving in many instances pefigue, De Balzac, De la Martine, E. Louvestre, Eugéne 
not only the definition, but also an illustration has been Sue, F. Soulié, Guizot, Gust. de Beaumont, Jules Janin, 
followed by him in all cases where the nature of the sub- | Leon Goslan, D'Aubigné, Mérunce, Michelet, Salvandi, 
Seaeomael to require it. Lavallée, Thiers, Victor Hugo, Villemain. al0 
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"CHEAP AND POPULAR WORK 
ON THE DOG. 


D. Apptetron & Co. 


Have Just Published. 

DOGS: their Origin and Varieties, Directions as to their 
General Management; with Namerous Original Anec- 
dotes ; also, simple Instructions as to their Treatment 
under Disease. 

By H. D. RICHARDSON. 
Author of “ Natural History of Forest Deer,” 
* Domestic Fowl,” &c. 
Illustrated with Numerous Wood Engravings. 
1 vol. 12mo. paper covers. 25 cts. 


By Tue Avuruor or “Two Lives,” &c. &c. 
Just Ready. 


AUNT KITTY’S TALES. 
By MISS MC‘INTOSH. 
Author of “ Two Lives,” “ Praise and Principle,” &c. 
A New Collected Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol. 12mo., cloth 75 cts. paper covers 50 cts. 


This very interesting volume for Family reading. 
Contains the following tales. 
I. Butsp Atice. ill. Frorence Arnorrt. 
Il. Jesse Granam. IV. Grace anp CLaRa. 
V. Even Leste. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
A New Edition. 


TWO LIVES, 
TO SEEM AND 'TO BE. 


12mo. cloth 75 cts. paper covers 50 cts. 
NEW DOMESTIC STORY. 


THE FAIRY BOWER. 
D. APPLETON & CO, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FAIRY BOWER; or, The History of a Month, a 
Tale by the author of “ The Lost Brooch,” “ Louisa,” 
&c., from the third London edition. 1 vol. 12mo., paper 
cover 50 cents, cloth, 75 cents 

a o. 26 of APPLETON’S LITERARY MISCEL- 
LAN 


1 Vol. 





D. A. &. CO. publish uniform with above— 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, a Tale by Miss Sewell. 2 
vols., paper cover, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 
GERTRUDE. By do. 1 vol., paper, 50 cents: cloth, 75 


cents. 

AMY HERBERT. By do. 
75 cents. 

LANETON PARSONAGE. By do. 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


1 vol., paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 


1 vol., paper, 50 


PROF. “FROST'S NEW WORK. 
This Day Published, 


THE BOOK OF TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 


From the Earliest ages to the Present Time. Com- 
piled from the best authorities. 


By Joun Frost, LL.D., 


Author of “ Book of the Navy,” “ Book of the Army,” 
“ Book of Good Examples,” etc., ete. 
Illustrated with Twelve Steel Engravings, and numerous 

oodcuts. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 

In the compilation of this volume, “ It has been the au- 

thor’s purpose to give a general view of the progress of 
discoveries in Africa, connected with particular travels 
and adventures of the most conspicuous of the several en- 
terprising men, who have attempted te explore the interior 
of that vast and almost unknown continent. The plan of 
connecting individual adventure with general descriptions, 
has been adopted, from a conviction that such a course 
would be most interesting and useful to the reader, and 
would most effectually impress on the mind a knowledge 
of the subject.” — Preface. 

By the same Author—uniform. 


THE BOOK OF GOOD EXAMPLES. Illustrated. $ 
—— ANECDOTES. Do. 
—— ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS. 39 
—— THE NAVY ~ 


— THE ARMY. 
Do. 1 
200 Broadway. 


1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
195 

00 


_—_—_ ~ THE INDIANS. 
D. Arrieton & Co., 


NEARLY | READY 
in one vol. 8vo. of over 500 pages. 
NOTES 
ON THE 
EARLY SETTLEMENT 
or THE 


NORTH WESTERN TERRITORY. 
By, JUDGE JACOB BURNET, 
of Cincinnati. 
The early orders of the Trade are solicited. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
Publishers, 200 Broadway. 


Price $2 50. 











Now READY. 
Parts 8 and 9, or bound in two neat octavo volumes, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


From the a Period. By J. Micne.et, Professor of 
History in the College of France. 


Translated by G. H. Suiru, F.G.S. 


The celebrity of this work on Oe Continent, and the 
want in English literature hod mangoes 4 istory of France, has 
induced the oe to introduce it to the American pub- 
lic. The Edinburgh, Foreign Quarterly, and other esta- 
bhshed Reviews, have the necessity and advantage 
— being introduced, translation, to the English 

er. 


“So graphic, so life-like, so dramatic a historian as 
Michelet, we know not where else to look for. The coun- 
tries, the races of men, the times, pass vividly before you 
as you peruse his animated pa where we find nothin 
of diffuseness or irrelevancy. It is a masterly work, an 
the publishers are doing the reading public a service by 
producing it in so unexceptionable and cheap an edition.” 

— Tribune. 


“ Universally conceded to be the ablest a most valu- 
able history of France ever written.”—Cour. & Enquirer. 


“It is one of those standard histories which EVERY ONE 
must have. The author possesses great powers as a 
writer, and his language is terse, vigorous and mo 
forming the expression of ideas, bold, broad and deep, the 
fixed result of much thought and deep research.” —Cin in- 
nati Daily Atlas. 

By the same author, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, translated b 
Wm. Hazlitt, 1 vol. 12mo. paper cover, 75 cts., cloth, $1. 


THE PEOPLE, translated by G. H. Smith, 1 vol. 12mo. 
paper cover, 38 cents, cloth, 63 cents. 


THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, translated by G. H. 
Smith, 1 vol. 12mo., paper cover, 50 cts , cloth 75 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 200 Broadway. 


STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WAVERLEY y thy ag Abbottsford Illustrated py). 
tion. 12 vols. | S20 Oy 
BURTON'S nag MY OF MELANCHOLY, Rew 
edition. 1 vol. & 
SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited by ice ul. 
loch. 1 vol. 8vo. 50 
BEN JONSON'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 1 vol. ove 


a eg —- FORD’S DRAMATIC w onks 


vol, Bvo. 
BEAUMONT “AND FLETCHER’S “DR Asiatic 
Works. 2 vols. 
WYCHERLY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH AND FAR 
quhar’s Dramatic Works. 1 vel. . 400 
SISMONDI'S LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 2 


= Vols, 
9 
ROSCOB'S LIFE OF LEO X. @vols. 4 
LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI. 1 voi. : 
SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LiITp. 
rature. 1 vol. - 10 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 1 vol. . 18 
be, pe DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. New ar 2. 
1 vol. 8vo. 
say er alg HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSi ny 
vols 
PRICHARD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF M AN. ‘er ‘ 
1 vol. large &vo. 5) 
—_- PHYSICAL HISTORY OF “MANKIND. o 
ete in 5 vols. 8vo. . 
M yet tad — AND LETTERS OF CICERO 
1 vol 350 
SPECTATOR t (THE). A new edition, with ilustrations 


GIBBONS. “MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 1 vol. 0, 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROM, IN 
Empire. Edited by Rev. H. H. ae. 6 vols., 8vo. 
with Map. . - 20 00 

BURKE ON THE BEAUTIES, HARMONIES AND 
Subiimities of Nature, 3 vols., 8v 40 

BYRON'S COMPLETE PORTICAL ‘works. (Murray's 

dition). 1 vol., 8vo. . 40 





A Select List of 


NEW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, 


IMPORTED PER “ HIBERNIA,” ETC. 


PELLEW’S LIFE AND en m4 
Lord Sidmouth, 3 vols. 8vo. 

JAMES’S LIFE OF — Ivih OF FRANCE, - 
vols. 8vo. ‘ 12 00 

NICOLAS’S HISTORY oF THE ROYAL 
from the Earliest Times. Vol. 1. . 

THE STUART PAPERS. Printed from the tes oa 
the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Vol. 1. 5 00 

HALLIWELL’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND 
Provincial Words. re ane — Authors. 
2 vols. 8vo. - 12 00 

ROBIN HOOD AND “OTHER ANCIENT AND MO- 
dern Ballads. Edited, with a 1am, by J. M.Gutch. 2 
vols. 8vo., illustrated 9 00 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. H. CARY, M.A., the 
Translator of “ Dante.” By his don: 2 vols. post '8vo. 

6 00 


NAVY, 


THE DOCTOR, &c. By RobertSouthey, LL.D. Vol. 6. 
3 00 


BOUTERWECK’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 1 vol. 
1 00 


LANZI'S HISTORY OF are IN ashes = 
New Revised Edition. Vol. 1. ° é 100 


MICHELET’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Translated 
and Revised by G. H. Smith, F.G 8. Vol. 2. - 300 
BURTON'S LIVES OF a LOVATT AND 
Duncan Forbes. 1 vol. . . 2 75 
THE JESUITS IN fAMILY: A Tale. By histina 
Steinmetz, author of “ The Noviate,” ete. Il vol. 2 50 


= Sas the venue ene sai G. aneae M.A. 
1 vol 275 


MONTGOMERY'S SACRED MEDITATIONS. = 
Moral Themes, in Verse. 12mo. . 


SERMONS, CHIEFLY 4 panei By Richa E. 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 6 ou 


DR. CHILDS ON INDIGESTION. | 1 vol. 8vo. 1 50 

DR. LEE ON TUMORS. 1 vol. 8vo. ‘ - 2% 

DR. ALDERSON ON DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 
l vol. . . 33 

-*. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEER: 
ing. 


iouawe vam AGE AND BARONETAGE, for 1847. 
1 vol. large 8vo. 


LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS. Translated. Vol. 22. 
NAPIER'S FLORENTINE HISTORY. Vol. 4. 


PRICHARD’S PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MANKIND. 
Vol. 5 and last. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. No. 12. 
CHAMBERS'S SELECT WRITINGS. Vol. 2. 
SELECT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. | vol. large 8vo. 
D. Appieton & Co., Importers. 
200 Broadway. 


374 HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 





— COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 1 a 


cOWPER’s COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. W ith 
‘Translations of Iliad and Odyssey. 1. vol. 8vo. . 325 
POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Win 
Translations of [liad and Odyssey. 1 vol.,8vo. . 3 0 
DON QUIXOTTE, Illustrated with numerous er 
lvol.,8vo. . 3% 
ee COURSE OF MATHEMATICS. 1 vol 
- 3% 
—- RECREATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. 1 vol., 
8vo. . . 3% 
CUDWORTH ON THE INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM. 
New edition with Index. 3vols.,8vo.  . . 500 
HUSKISSON’S SPEECHES. 3 vols. 8vo. . . 6580 
SIR THOMAS BROWN’S WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. 9 0 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 1 vol. Jarge 8vo. . 6 00 
WACHMUTSCH’S HISTORICAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
the Greeks. Translated. 2 vols. 8vo. . 40 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY. 1 vol.3 
-—— TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. Ivol. 30 
TREASURY OF BIOGRAPHY. I vol. . 300 
is rahe OF SCIENCE AND oie 7 

ture. ° 
COUNT "GRAMMONT'S MEMOIRS OF THE cout RT 
of Charles [. 1 vol. 1 
9 ey op HISTORY OF SPANISH LIT wr 


LIVES oF “MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAF PALL. 
MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH nEvoLt: 


CARRELL’S HISTORY OF THE “COUNTER Revo. 
lution in England. 1 vol. 1 0 
= COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, vi 
* 1 vol. 8vo. $00 


~ 
1 vol. Svo. 275 
LANE'S TRANSLATIONS OF THE ARABIAN 
Nights. 3 vol . 12 00 
= *s COMPLETE WorKs. New edition. 9 = 


5 vels. 
&vo. Oo 
LORD CHATHAM’S- CORKESPONDENCE. 


MILL? $ HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. & vols, 32 00 
bs iy li HISTORY OF ANCIENT at ae 


aot THES LIFE OF DR. BELL. 3 vols. Bvo. 2 o 
WILKINSON'S MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF Te 
Ancient Feypane. 6 vols. 8vo 25. ik 
we ot LIER’S ECCLESIASTICAL nisroRY 

Britain. New Edition. 9 vals. 8vo. 25 00 
BINGHAM'S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 2 vols. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
With Portraits, 6 vols. 8v 
REID ON THE ‘ACTIVE, AND INTELLECTU. AL 
Powers of the Mind. 2 vols. 8vo. HW 
suARP qe oF EGYPT, FROM THE es 
st 
WHEWELL's L's ‘HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY, ‘oP 


the Inductive Sciences. 5 vols. 8v 


D. APPLETON & CO 
Importers, 200 Broadway. 


4 vols. 
6 0) 








No. 10.] 


CHEAP AND VALUABLE 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


illustrated with more than One Thousand Engravings, 
Representi the Historical Events, after the celebrated 
Pee of West, Rarrak.ie, Rusens, Micnak. ANGELO, 
Give, Povestx, and Caracct. Scenes 
from drawings by Meyer, Cassas, Forsin, Fra- 
Laporpe, and others; and the subjects of NaTURAL 
History, of CostTuME and of AnTiquirigs, from ANCIENT 
Scutprure, and from the best sources, ancient and 
modern. With full Margin@ References ; the latest and 
most authentic Maps ; an elegantly engraved Famity Re- 
corp; and the Text, from the dard Edition of the 
Auemooen One on pg quarto, and bound in va 
e ” am 

This pot se 


rious styles, to the trade at the following 
In sheets, folded, ‘ P ‘ . 450 
Full sheep, sprinkled or black, . ‘ . 600 
Calf, ° . ° - 650 
Roan, . . : e P n 6 50 
Turkey morocco, 10 00 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
alotf Clinton Hall. 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, THE 
ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNA- 
MENTAL, &c., &c. 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 
[PUBLISHED IN LONDON.) 
Price Six Dollars per Annum (payable in advance), de- 
livered at the residence tere «a in this city, or sent 
|. Subscriptions 
= JOHN P. RIDNER, 
Agent for the United States. 
“ La Farge Buildings,” 


289 Broadway, New York. a 102t 


MUNROE & UOMPANY’S 
Recent Publications. 


I. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size to match the first 
series, issued in 1846. 1 vol. large 12mo. pp. 476. 


I. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 
tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty-two 
culs. 


(I. POEMS BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 1 vol. 
160. pp. 252. 


IV. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. By 
Epes Sargent. 16mo. pp. 208. 


Vv. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Second series, 16mo. pp. 168. 


VI. HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 


Pieces from Riichert, Freiligrath, and other German Poets. 
1 vol. 16mo. pp. 158. . 


Vil. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. Prepared 
for the use of Classical Schools and Colleges. By Francis 
Bowen, A.M. New edition, 8vo. pp. 600. 


Vill. THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of 
Wolf, with English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 
= in — University. New and revised edition, 

. Pp. 


IX. A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 








By Alpheus » Professor of the Greek Langu’ 
and Literature in College. Second edition. 
12mo. pp. 470. 


. a, — ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND 
rometheus, ’ 
aon onal Notes, by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
eon Linney Ay PLATO, chiefly according to 
baum’s Te. otes, Presiden ° 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. 7 Sheer sed 
XI. THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 
mans; a Manual for Schools and Private Study. Trans- 
lated from the German of Edward Munk, by ©. Beck and 
—_— Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 12mo. 


XII. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVES, 
Fluxions and 


us. By Benja 
University. 12mo. pp. 190. 


an. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
rg qunnaning, D.D. New and handsome edition, 6 
. reduced to 
Boston, f 13 tf a 


BOOK-BINDING. 
ENTLEMEN and 


is executed by the subseribers at the lowest prices. 
rica ntit patronage is earnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
subscribers, 





their orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 
att MATTHEWS & RIDER, 
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NEW GERMAN BOOKSTORE. HEADLEY’S 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE | WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 


H*® the pleasure to announce to the public, and par- 2 vols. I2mo. Illustrated with 16 Portraits. 
ticularly to the Students of German Literature, and HE First Volume will be published early in April, and 
Professors in the various Literary Institutions ia the United | will contain —Biographical Sketches of Generals 
States, that he has just arrived from Leipzig, and intends | Washington, Putnam, Montgomery, Amold, Stark, Schuy- 
opening, on the Ist of May, a large and valuable collection | '€f, Gates, Steuben, Wayne, Knox, Mifflin and Conway— 
of German and other Foreign Books. with descriptions of the Battles of Monongahela, Bunker 
His stock will consist, not only of Standard Works of | fee eh de ae oe may 
modern German writers, but of the best books in | at Saratoga, Battle of Bennington, Storming of Fort Schuy- 
PHILOLOGY, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, MEDI- | ler, The two Battles of Bemis’s Heights, Battle of Camden, 


| Storming of Stony Point, Battles of Trenton and German- 
CINE, CLASSICS, FINE ARTS, &c., &c., | town, &c., &e. , 


F | ‘The Second Volume will follow immediately and com- 
oll of which will be offered at a small advance on the | plete the Biographical Sketches of the Major and Brigadier 
German prices, in the hope that, by placing before the | Generals, and descriptions of all the Battles of the Ame- 
public the best books, at a comparatively low price, the | rican Revolution. 


sale may be extended. 


A complete collection of B‘bliographical Works, Cata. | 
logues and Literary Journals, with lists of new publica- 
tions, will always be kept on hand, and may at all times | . 2 
be examined without charge. Any i:torm tion resaiding THE ORATURS OF FRANCE, 
literary proceedings in Germany, and the North of Europe, | Civil, Revclutionary, and Military. By Cormenin. 1 vol. 
will be readily given, and care will be taken that any ques 12mo. Illustrated with Portraits, and containing an 
tions of this deseription, sent out to Europe, will be attend- Introduction, by J. T. Headley. 


j a BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
ed to with the utmost accuracy and despatch. m 13 tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 
Having made arrangements with all the great pub- —_——-— - 


act: throughout Germany and the North, and EDW ARD DUNIG AN'S 
highly and Josly dintsguished Wr. 7.2. Brcthone, of CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Leipzig, Mr. Garrigue is satisfied that he, at all times, will 
HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 


be able to comply with the wishes of the Literary Public | 

of the United States, with the utmost promptness and with | 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 


perfect precision. 

He has taken a commodious store in the Astor House,| Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
No. 4 Barclay street, and is already prepared to receive approved ae. er 
orders for the importation of Books, which, if sent out im-| ,, DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 


lished, a ver. | ries of Religi nd Moral Tales, 
mediately, will be filled by the early spring vessels. a comedic: ee ee -  ilreees 


Having the advantage of being personally acquainted | His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
with the Prussian Minister at Washington, Baron Geralt, | ¥¢! selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
the H P. Marsh. of Burli V at the cheapest rates. 

© Hon. George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vi. and with} 134¢ = EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
Messrs, Bartlett & Welford, of this city, Mr. Garrigue begs — 


leave to refer to these gentlemen, those who wish to as- Pie ATIONERS’ HL ALLS, os 


certain his character and standing. alO It 245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
“ OLD.” DAVID FELT & CQO., 
Just Published by ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


every description of 
C. SHEPARD, BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
No. 191 Broadway, New York, 


y yr 
The third edition of the above Poem, being No. 5 of the STAT 10 NE R Y 3 oe 
Series of Sketches, by Rev. R. Hoyt. Elegant small quarto, suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
fine paper, and with colored border. Price 6d. per No.—50 | Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 
cents per dozen. The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
NEW 9 ————. yo coger — — _—— stock at 
atly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
By ae meat? aa pov agh os = oth age — faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
gt = 4 re anes Se ‘4. | sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
awe Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
J.C. DERBY & CO., Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
Auburn, N. Y., CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
Have at press, and will publish in April next : ENVELOPES. 


CRIA LANDS AMD LANDLAWS gu-| | SEALING-WAX & WAFERS, 


tute Regulations of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan,,§ QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS 


ce Se acta iattyGeassy| CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 


Wills: th t of Successi d Inheritance, th ‘f SES 
Collection ‘of d Taxes, Forfeiture ont Redemption COPYING er a Py a 


of Lands, &c. &c. By B. F. Hall, . Octavo, law 
‘ . . . ‘ _ - $2.00 Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 


sheep. 
| DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


COLTON & JENKINS, | wn Sathxk'tooms! ic any vanty 0 COPPER 
utmost care and 


PLATE, LITH@GRAPHIC, or L ER-PRESS 
BOOKBINDERS. | punctuality. 6 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. ROY AL GURLEY & CO, 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law | 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 
ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 


made for the trade. 

& J. Havi large assortment of movable stamps, 
C. are awe 7 hee suitable for any work, with- | scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
out having them cut a and the extent of their) Arts. ly 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable | Cash advances will at all times Sarees in- 
them to execute orders with despatch. f13tf | trusted to their charge. fou 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m27 3t 145 Nassau st., and 36 Park Row. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published early in April, 














Also, now in Press, 





New*and Important Work for 
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HAZLITT’S NAPOLEON. 


Siz Parts—paper covers $2 63.— Three Fols., cloth, $3 00. 


* All our works on the French Revolution take but one 
side of the question ; Hazlitt, apparently from a convic- 
tion of right, has taken the opposite ground. It is the 
merit of this work, that it stands alone, und supplies a de- 
ficiency in history hitherto unfilled "— Hunt's Magazine. 

“ Decidedly the ablest and most interesting of Mr. Haz- 
litt’s popular writings.” —J Commerce. 

“Tt is the work u which the gifted author concen- 
trated hia energies, far above any other, and u 
he expected his claim to the consideration 
of posterity, would chiefly depend.”—.4lba: o 

“No one can read the book without pleasure, and a 
high admiration of the author's genius.”—Courier and 
Enquirer. 

“The announcement of a new life of Napoleon, is, of 
itself, at this day, something startli Yet, from 


“ee ee 


what we do know, we can hardly repress the opinion, that 
desideratum—an 


Hazlitt has supplied the desi English life of 
Bosesparte, bry was worthy of the name.”—Cincinnati 
MM: 

“ The brilliant author never made a greater pone: Dp 
tical zeal, iration of his subject, intense hatred of the 
enemies of 
tion to do somethi 
nerved his resolute 
York Evangelist. 


HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
Price SO cents. 

“ And a Age ay prince ee! abwapn dntghe, 

ware Wai sentences coreg tg naos, ond decd to 

none. ° 

webs Ore agar eres 

abitity."—™. YF. 


“ Hazlitt was one of the most gifted and original spirits 
of that age, upon which he wrote an exceedingly useful 
and volume.”"— P 


‘ ‘ost. 
* His genius, talent and observation fitted bim for the 
task he undertook, and which he executed with miracu- 


conscious strength, 
eart for an arduous work.”—New 


lous er.’’—Albion. 
“We read Hazlitt with great pleasure. He has much 
point and foree in his writings.”"— Prestyterian. 


HAZLITT’S TABLE-TALK. 


Paper Covers, $1 75—Twe volumes cloth, $2 25. 
“Each essay isa pare gathering of the author’s own 
mind, and not filched from the world of books in which 
thieving ts so common, and all strike out some bold and 


original thinking, aad some v truths in stern 
and earnest are written with infinite spi- 
rit and thought. are of benuties to 


light all lovers of nervous English prose, jet them be ever 
80 fastidious.” —New Monthly Magazine. 


HAZLITT’S AGE OF ELIZABETH. 
Price SO cents. 

“A volume of nervous and elegant criticism of the old 
English dramatic and other writers. The acute discrimi- 
nation of the crisic, and the flowing fervor of his style, 
carry the reader along with him.’’—Spectator. 

“ Some of the best criticisms u dramatic and 
ral literature that have ever done honor to the mind of this 
country. There is no writer who abounds with more 
ample materials for thinking than the author of these lec- 
tures, and we wish their reproduction success.""—Morning 
Chronicle. 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 0 cents. 


“This author's productions are becoming daily more 
popular and justly appreciated. As a critic he ranks 
among the best of his day, and his effusions, even on the 
most common-place subjects, are remarkable for point, 
and the new features that they present. ‘No author in 
our language, exceeds him in the great art ot setting his 
readers thinking. ""—4/bion. 

“}t is the criticism of a man of great wit and talent, and 
therefore picturesque, acute, and poetical.’’—Bell’s Mes- 


senger. 


HAZLITT’S COMIC WRITERS. 


Price SO cents. 

“ Marked by all the abilities, with comparatively few of 
the peculiarities of that writer.”"— Churchman. 

“ An excellent after-dinner book. It contains a flow of 
wit that is better than the flow of wine.”— Mirror. 

“ Admirable critical disquisitions, pungent, and exhi- 
biting that strong analytical faculty for which Mr. Hazlitt 
was distinguished.”—New Bedford Mercury. 


HAZLITT’S LECTURES ON THE 
ENGLISH POETS. 


Price 50 cents. 

“ Hazlitt is just the writer for this sort of labor. He so 
happily combines the essayist with the critic—is so spark- 
ling and epigrammatic even when most profound—that one 
reads on, gratified without being made conscious that he 
js acquiring a knowledge of truths and principles, which, 
through an ordinary medium, it is a task to hear, and some- 
thing more than a toil to understand.” —Charle 


ston Trans. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


apoleon <n » a8 well us the ambi- | 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Just Published. Price 624 cents. 


HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
PART VII. 
Containing as Illustrations, 
LADY PERCY, LADY GREY, JULIA, 
The future Numbers of the “ Heroines,” commencing 
with No. 5, and running to No. 15, will form another com- 


plete volume, and the numbers will be issued once a fort- 
night till the work is finished. 


Also now Published. Price $1 00. 


A SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The purchasers of the first four Numbers of the Hero- 
1nEs OF SHaksreare, will now find that with this Sapple- 
ment they can complete 
MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, 
and bind it as they please. 

It will form one royal 8vo. volume of between three and 
four hundred pages, containing the following TWELVE 
PORTRAITS, executed in the most finished style of the 
first artists, under the direction of Mr. Cuarntes Heatn, 
of London. Viz. :— 


PORTIA, VIOLA, 
BEATRICE, CLEOPATRA, 
MIRANDA, — LADY MACBETH, 
JULIET, ROSALIND, 
OPHELIA, PERDITA, 
IMOGEN, CORDELIA. 


These Portraits illustrate the following class of Shak- 
speare’s characters as arranged by Mrs. Jameson :— 
1. CHARACTERS OF INTELLECT. 
2. CHARACTERS OF IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
3. CHARACTERS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
4. HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


“ We have once or twice spoken of this work, during its 
appearance in numbers; and now that it is complete, we 
oon only copes, rt it seems to us the most elegant book 
of the which this prolific season has produced. In 


y—and 
well drawn, and exqu y executed steel engrav- 
ings of twelve of the female characters of Shakspeare. 

“The book combines sterling value and permanent in- 
terest, with elegance of typography and general beauty, 
more thoroughly than any other similar work issued 
season. We commend it to public regard.”—Courier & 
Enquirer. 

“ One of the most beautiful and fascinating of the many 
volumes which invite the attention of purchasers at the 
present season—though it has merits and attractions forall 
seasons—is the very elegant edition just 
Wiley and Putnam, of Mrs. Jameson’s analy: 
may be called, of the principal female charactersin Shak- 
speare's plays. The criticism is exceedingly fine; we 
know of nothing in the same kind that may compare with 
it except some of Hazlitt's subtle dissertations on the plays 
themselves, written and originally published as notices of 
the performances, in one of the London daily papers. The 
portraits which accompany the analyses are not only very 
elegant as specimens of art and of temale loveliness, but 
materially assist in conveying to the mind a distinct im- 
pression of the character. The artist seems to have 
stadied the plays with a zeal and devotion almost as t 
as those of Mrs. Jameson herself, so well do his de - 
tions harmonize with the language and conduct of the 
person represented.—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


VALUABLE WORKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE, 


Containing a large Map of the Moon's Surface, four Maps 
Illustrative of the Siderea! Heavens, together with 
engravings of all the principal Nebule; one 
volume large 8vo. Cloth, $5; Morocco, $8. 
CARPENTER'S MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 

Astronomy. §2 75. 
NORTON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ASTRO- 


nomy. $3. 
MRS SOMERVILLE'S MECHANISM OF THE HEA- 
vens 


WHEWELL’S HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
Sciences, commencing with the earliest stages of Astro- 
nomy. 3 vols. 8vo. $13. 

PROFESSOR NARRIEN'S ASTRONOMY AND GEO 
desy. $4. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, BY THE SOCIETY FOR 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 4 vols. 8vo. $10. 


PROFESSOR OLMSTED'S ASTRONOMY. §2. 

WORSDALE'S CELESTIAL PHILOSOPHY, or Geneth- 
liacal Astronomy. $3. 

RULES FOR FINDING THESTARS. By Jeans. $1 25. 

eo 4 PLANETARY AND STELLAR UNIVERSE. 
gl 

MOSELEY’S LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. $1 75. 

ATLAS DES PHENOMENES CELESTES. | vol. 4to. $4. 

al0 Witey & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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THE BEST FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


BUGARD’S 
FRENCH PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


A complete Grammar of the French language on the 
gressive System ; by which the eequiaition of Writing” 
and Speaking French is made easy. Comprising 
mostly written in the style 
of conversation, and a vocabulary. 
By B. F.“BUGARD. 


BUGARD’S 
FRENCH PRACTICAL TRANSLATOR, 


OR EASY METHOD OF LEARNING TO TRANs- 
LATE FRENCH INTO ENGLISH. 


This is the title of a book intended to teach how to 
translate French into English, the plan of which js en- 
tirely new, and calculated to promote the improvement 
of those who use it, more than any that has been Offered 
to the public. With it students can at first commence 
the translation of the exercises it contains, after having 
merely read the French Grammar, which they practica\); 
learn in translating, without being obliged to commit jt 


memory. 
Both of these works are ex‘ensively in use, and are very 
highly recommended by the best teachers in the country, 


blished by 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 
alo it 252 Broadway. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, Now 
York, having furnished his Stergotyre Fovxpey 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereot heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing THEMATICAL Works, and 
Works in Foreten Lanevaors, with elegance ani 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. : 

Jobs of every executed on the most favorable 


Specimens of work wil! at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. 6 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


My having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where puvc- 
iality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
workmanship, may be upon. Prices as 
vorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
bee have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 








Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
8. 8. & W. Wood, R, Craighead. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 


n. 
T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


Is PUBLISHED UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 

Weekly, on Saturday morning, of the size of at least six 

teen quarto pages of forty-eight columns, sometimes cu 

larged to twenty-four pages, and seventy-two columns. 

Annual subscriptions $3, payable in advance ; sing!¢ 

numbers, 64 cents. 

Advertisements should always be sent in before the 
Saturday previous to the day of publication, and unles 
marked, will be inserted until forbidden. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Five Lines or less—first and subsequent insertions, 
Every additional Line, . ‘ ‘ . ° 
For one square (twenty lines), 
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7 


For one Column, single insertions, 30 
nf bas yearly, . 100 0 

For one Page, single insertions, : 8 00 
“ “ yearly, “ 3 ji ‘ - 30 co 

Yearly advertisers for a space not exceeding thirty = 


Editorial Communications and Copies of Books 
review to be addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Literary World.” 
OSGOOD & CO., PustisHers, 
136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman. 
New York, February 6, 1847. 





